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S A Wail 


| Lives Again in Fall Pageantry 


EGENDS... gripping Sagas of the South 
Seas aglow with the eerie light of 
crackling koa logs, pounding with the pulse 
of great gourd drums and the ominous chant 
of crouching warrior bands, yield up their 
bronze-skinned heroes in Autumn Pageantry 
to recall and make real again the Festal Days 


of old Hawaii. 


Fall is Festive Time in Hawaii... November, 
a month of mellow glory set apart in ancient 
days for tests of valor and recital in vivid 
drama of stirring tales of frail canoes on track- 
less seas... of gods and goddesses who 
painted Hawaiian skies or turned slumbering 
mountain giants into fiery lava forges yas of 
epic Autumn nights woven of the wonder of 
rippling velvet waters touched with the gold 
of a rising tropic moon. 


Time has not stilled the voice of Old Hawaii. 


lt spans the oceans with the winds and lures in 
Fall a definite class of followers eager for a 
glimpse into Hawaii's historic past... for living 
pictures of regal splendor bite for the staccato 
beat of split bamboo and the sluff of bare 
brown feet...for a succession of exolic pag- 
eant events spread over idyllic weeks when 
the Isles of Unbelievable Beauty borrow the 
peace of a placid ocean and radiantly bask in 
their rainbow tints. 

There will be no regret for Summer's passing 
if you plan your Fall in Hawaii... November 
and December are bright with the verve of 


Spring. There is no reluctant leave-taking of 


fading flower or blossom sss 20 autumnal chill 
to dull the zest of splashing spray or dim the 


sparkle of the morning round of golf. There is 
no icy threat of winter in the caress of fragrant 
South Sea breezes... just the whispered lure 


of a lovely land that bids the traveller “Linger! 


Hawaii is just a few days away. Liners as 
proud as any that float make the voyage over 
sun-smoothed seas in four lo six days from the 


four gateways of the Pacific. 


For full information write to 


Hawaii | ourist ie hid 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A.) 
1107 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
655-H Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


or communicate wu ith 


Lassco Line from Los Angeles Matson Line from San Francisco 
in Southern California Portland and Seattle 


730 So. Broadway. ..Los Angeles 535 Fifth Avenue... 

521 Fifth Avenue 

140 So. Dearborn. 

685 Market St.... eve 

213 East Broadwa 2c Fourth Avenue. .. 

609 Thomas Building.....Dallas 271 Pine Street . . .Portland, Ore. 


TIME, October 27, 1930 TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered aC Volume XVI, Number 17 
matter January 21, 1928, at the pc ice at Ch », UL, under the act of March 3 ript 
rates: One year, inthe U. 8. and po: ons, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5. 
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“Pink tooth brush”... 
how did it happen to me? 


T any time or any age, a touchof ‘*pink’”’ 
may show upon your tooth brush. 
For *‘pink tooth brush"’ is a warning that 


your gums have become dangerously soft! 


Due to modern food and hasty eating, 
your gums have become ‘‘touchy’’, un- 
sound. They grow soft. They bleed. And 
dread infections, such as gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease and even pyorrhea threaten 





IPANA 7Zooth Paste 


the loss of outwardly sound, white teeth. 


Wake up your Gums 
with Ipana and massage! 


But, taken in time, ‘‘pink tooth brush” 
can be quickly defeated with Ipana Tooth 
Paste and gum massage. 

Massage of the gums, with finger or with 





brush, is what dentists order for soft and 
bleeding gums! Thousands of them add 
“‘with Ipana’’, for Ipana is more than a 
delightful tooth paste. It is specifically 
compounded to care for the health of your 
gums when and while you brush your 
teeth! 


Ipana contains ziratol, a hemostatic and 
antiseptic often employed by the foremost 
gum specialists in their professional work 
at the chair. 

So, if your tooth brush “shows pink”, if 
your gums bleed easily, restore them to 
health with Ipana and massage. Wake up 
the lazy tissues. Send fresh, clean blood 
coursing to the stagnant cells. That’s the 
modern way to fight gum troubles . . . to 
invigorate the depleted tissues and to make 
them resistant to disease and infection. 

You'll like Ipana, you'll like its taste. 
You will be amazed to see how clean and 
beautiful it makes your teeth — how healthy 
it keeps your gums! 

Start tonight with Ipana. Go to your 
druggist and get a full-size tube today. 
Ipana may cost a few cents more than some 
tooth pastes you can buy, but do not forget 
that a good dentifrice, like a good dentist, 
is never a luxury. 


r 7 7 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-100 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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St en of naval conferences, the United States Navy will always 
be the nation’s first and most important line of defense. Nowhere is this 
better realized than among the highly responsible and expertly trained naval 
officers entrusted with its direction. To insure the effectiveness of the fleet 
at all times and to safeguard the lives of those who man the ships, every 
device used must be dependable to the highest degree. 


The telephone system, for example,—the nerves of the ship—must weather 
every strain; must render lightning quick service with precision and complete 
dependability. The high regard with which Strowger Dial telephone equip- 
ment is held by naval engineers is indicated by their choice of this system for 
many of the floating units of the United States Navy. While American business 
executives do not have the opportunity for testing telephone equipment under 
the rigorous conditions imposed by the Navy, they can easily benefit from its 
experience—by the selection of Strowger P-A-X wherever rapid, accurate 
and reliable intercommunication is needed. 


STROWGERSSUTOMATIC 


DIAL SYSTEMS 
INCLUDE: 


, h 4 f Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
nm answer to the modern vogue for Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X / 
color the popular Monophone may Code Signal Systems( Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
now be had, not only in black, but Tele-Chec Systems(for Theatres) | Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
also in a variety of beautiful colors. Railway Communication Equipment 

Made of solid colored synthetic resins _ Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 

with chromium or gold plated fittings. Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. = 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES— Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: NewYork: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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NEVER RUSTS—NEVER 
NEEDS POLISHING 


LREADY put to a thousand important 
A tasks, Allegheny Metal daily extends 
its field of usefulness. 

It is used for soda fountains, milk 
trucks and containers, cooking utensils, 
kitchen equipment, and in many other 
uses where its smooth, unrusting surface 
and its brightness offer protection to 
food that no other metal can offer. 

And this unrusting, unstaining alloy, 
though far stronger than mild steel, can 
be worked into almost any mechanical 
shape or form, from a casting of a valve to 
a gracefully spun automobile headlamp. 

Allegheny Metal may be polished in 
a wide variety of finishes, from a dull, 
smooth, non-reflecting surface to mirror 


brightness. It is ideal for decorative use 





TIME 


MOST MIRACULOUS OF MAN-MADE METALS 


either inside or outside of buildings. 
Painted surfaces adjoining Allegheny 
Metal are not destroyed by cleaning, as 
Allegheny Metal requires no polishing or 
cleaning with abrasive compounds. The 
same cleaning that you give glass keeps 


it continuously bright. 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


1. Unrusting ... unstaining . .. untarnishing. 2. 
Immune to all but a few acid reactions. 3. Con- 
siderably stronger than mild steel. 4. Greater re- 
sistance to abrasion and denting than steel. 5. Will 
take a variety of permanent, beautiful finishes. 6. 
Maintains bright surface with same cleaning treat- 
ment as glass. 7. May be drawn, stamped, spun, 
machined and cast. 8. Immune to chemical reac- 
tions resulting from cooking and preparation of food 


. - does not affect flavor, color, or purity of any food. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY, Brackenridge, Pa. 
...+ Offices: New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Los Angeles. Ware- 
house Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.—Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia. 
...In Canada: Samuel & Benjamin, Ltd., Toronto. 
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The new LaSalle-Wacker Building in 
Chicago has achieved a striking interior 
with alternated Allegheny Metal and 







blue glass. The metal is as easy to keep 






clean as the glass. (Ribori & Wentworth, 
Holabird & Root, Architects) 





Above — Gimbels in New York City has installed a 
spacious soda fountain. Allegheny Metal was used be- 


cause of its permanent beauty. Below — Allegheny 
Metal can be made into very small tubing, and even 
spun into fine wire. 





Look at any year-old Model A Ford you see, and notice 


that the bright parts are still like new. Allegheny 
Metal doesn’t rust, chip or tarnish. 













A GAME BY GEORGE Ss. PARKER 
“There is a tower of Camelot 
Where purple ivies run, 
There is a keep in Camelot 
Looks high upon the sun. 
Between them stretch the checkered fields 
Where knightly deeds are done!” 


CAMELOT—a radical change in games 
—a new fascination! Two forces of 
knights and men confront each other in 
the center of the board. 

Jump, canter, capture, smash with a 
Knight's Charge and clear the way to 
your opponent's goal! 


What noted game experts and 
authorities say of Camelot 


“In Camelot Mr. Parker has originated a new 
and brilliant game of extraordinary fascination. 
Easily learned, its liveliness of action opens 
the field for adroitness and strategy of the 


highest type. Camelot is one of the few really 
great games.” MILTON C. WORK 


“Camelot is a masterpiece in games! It is a new 


delight.’ E. V. SHEPARD 


“Unlike any other game in its unique atmos- 
phere and charm. It has added another pleasure 


to life.” MRS. PRESCOTT WARREN 


“Camelot is America’s contribution to the 
world’s great games.”’ 


ELIZABETH CLARKE BOYDEN 


ay CAMELOT 


Camelot will be found 
surprising and amusing 
even when lightly played. 
Each succeeding game 
will develop the player's 
skill and delight. There 
are never two games alike 
—the variety is endless. 
Camelot is made in the 
following editions: 


No. 96, Fine Edition, in rich binding. ... .Price, $10.00 
No. 80, Lancelot Edition, heavy board... .Price, $3.00 
No. 50, STANDARD EDITION, Red... Price, $2.00 
No. 40, POPULAR EDITION, Red......Price, $1.50 


AT DEALERS’ or by mail. 


PING-PONG 


SETS $1.50 to $20.00 
at all leading DEAL- 
ERS’. Ping-Pong always 
bears the brand upon 
the box, rackets, net and 
balls, and contains the 
official laws of Ping- 
Pong. Parker Brothers, 
sole Makers. 








Other Famous PARKER GAMES: Touring, Rook, 


Pollyanna, Lindy, Wings, Pegity, Pit, Halma, 
Pastime "Picture Puzzles, etc. 


“The Standard of Excellence in Games." 


SALEM - MASSACHUSETTS 








PARKER BROTHERS we. 
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Lynching Enumeration 
Sirs: 

I note in Time for Oct. 6 that you list the 
lynching of Willie Kirkland, on Sept. 25 at 
Thomasville, Ga., as the sixteenth lynching of 
1930. 

According to our records, copy of which is 
enclosed, this lynching was the twenty-first of 
the year. Since Kirkland was lynched there have 
been two additional ones—Lacy Mitchell, on 
Sept. 27, also at Thomasville, Ga., shot to death 
by a masked and robed band for testifying 
against two white men who were charged with 
rape upon a colored woman; and on Oct. 1, 
on Willie Clark was lynched at Cartersville, 
Ga., charged with the murder of the Chief of 
Police. 

The Cartersville, Ga., lynching makes the 
twenty-third authenticated lynching of the year. 
There are five additional cases of which in- 
vestigation has not yet been completed. .. . 

This recrudescence in lynching, which has 
taken eleven victims more than were killed dur- 
ing all of 1929, is, we are certain you will agree, 
an appalling one. We trust that Time, with its 
usual careful attention to details, will make such 
inquiry as it wishes into the facts... . 

WALTER WHITE 
Acting Secretary 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People 
New York City 
The N. A. A. C. P. list: 


Name Date 
1. Jimmy Irvine (Levine) Feb. 1 
2. J. H. Wilkins Apr. 5 
3. Dave Harris Apr. 23 
4. Allen Green Apr. 24 
5. John Hodaz (white) Apr. 27 
6. George Hughes May 9 
7. George Johnson May 16 
8. Henry Argo May 31 
9. Bill Roan June 18 
10. Dan Jenkins June 21 
11. Jack Robertson June 28 
12. Esau Robertson July 4 
13. S. S. Mincey July 22 
14. Thomas Shipp Aug. 7 
15. Abraham Smith Aug. 7 
16. Oliver Moore Aug. 19 
17. George Grant Sept. 8 
18. Pig Lockett Sept. 10 
19. Holly Hite Sept. ro 
20. M. C. Whitley Sept. 12 
21. William Kirkland Sept. 25 
22. Lacy Mitchell Sept. 27 
23. John Willie Clark Oct. 1 


Of the above 23 listed by N. A. A. C. P., 
TIME recognizes “18 as lynchings. Begin- 
ning with Willie Kirkland as T1MeE’s six- 
teenth, John Willie Clark made seventeen 
(Time, Oct. 13) and Bill Roan (No. 9 
on above list) must be added, making 18. 
Bill Roan, accused of rape of a white 
woman, was seized and shot by what news- 
men first reported as a sheriff’s posse. 
Later investigation showed that the killers 
had not been legally deputized, were there- 
fore lynchers. 

N. A. A. C. P. is no doubt conservative. 
TIME is more conservative. In enumerat- 


Ocilla, Ga. 
Locust Grove, Ga. 
Gunnison, Miss. Shot 
Walhalla, S. C. Shot 
Plant City, Fla. 
Sherman, Tex. 


Emelle, Ala. 


Mount Vernon, Ga. 


ing lynchings Time differentiates between 
premeditated mob murders in which the 
Law is cowed, and spontaneous racial 
murders by individuals which, as crimes 
of passion, approximate any ordinary mur- 
der elsewhere. The five cases which Time 
does not include in its strictly-lynching 
list are: 


J. H. Wilkins (No. 2), Pullman porter, was 
found dead near the railroad track between 
Atlanta & Macon. Obviously he had been re- 
moved from his train, murdered, but evidence 
of a lynching mob was lacking. 

Jack Robertson (No. 11) quarreled with a 
white man over wages, shot him. White spec- 
tators shot Robertson down in his tracks as he 
was trying to escape. 

S. S. Mincey (No. 13), local G. O. Politician, 
was kidnaped, beaten by a masked mob. He 
died the next day from concussion of the brain. 

M. C. Whitley (No. 20) is unknown at Rhyne, 
Ga. On the day before at Rhine, Ga., a mob 
seized M. C. Wylie, accused of rape, shot him 
thrice, failed to kill him. He is now recovering 
in jail at Eastman, Ga. 

Lacy Mitchell (No. 22) was a witness against 
two white men accused of raping a Negro woman. 
He was shot to death by four men, friends of 
the two defendants, who were arrested, charged 
with his murder. 


Place Manner of Lynching 
Beaten to death 
Beaten to death 


Hanged & Shot 
Burned (in jail) 


Honey Grove, Tex. Shot (body burned) 


Chickasha, Okla. Shot 
Bryan, Tex. Shot 
Union, S. C. Shot 
Round Rock, Tex. Shot 


Hanged 
Beaten to death 


Marion, Ind. Hanged & Shot 


Marion, Ind. Hanged & Shot 
Tarboro, N. C. Hanged & Shot 
Darien, Ga. Shot 

Scooba, Miss. Hanged 
Scooba, Miss, Hanged 
Rhyne, Ga. Shot 
Thomasville, Ga. Hanged 
Thomasville, Ga. Shot 
Cartersville, Ga. Hanged 





Tuskegee Institute to date lists * 
lynchings. Of those listed by N. A. 
C. P., it omits Nos. 2 & 20 (see tes 
—Ebp. 





Guilty Dummies 
Sirs: 

As a Time subscriber, and a cover-to-cover 
reader, I want to enter protest against the last 
paragraph of your interesting and vivid report 
and description of the goodwill tour of 1,000 
businessmen, 20 mi, at sea off Norfolk, Va., 
which appeared in your issue of Sept. 22, p. 41. 

You say—‘Orations over, the dummies were 

(Continued on p. 8) 

















- “CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLtaTion Mor., Time, Inc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Curtcaco, ILL. 
















bill ($5.00). 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





| Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me a 
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Earliest type 
of fire engine used 
in America 









One Way to Reduce Overhead 


Ly I \HE unfortunate aspect of most plans to reduce 
overhead is that they require a considerable 


initial capital investment. 


There is one major item of property ownership 


overhead that may be reduced appreciably and 
safely —and with no initial investment. It is the 


item of fire insurance. 

Thousands of property owners, 
corporations, estates, partnerships 
and individuals are turning to 
strong, legal reserve, mutual fire 
insurance companies for the safety 
and saving they offer. A mutual 
corporation is under no compulsion 
to make profits for stockholders — 
for there are no stockholders. 


FEDERATION O 


The sole aim and the one authentic measure of 
the ability of mutual management, is to furnish 


sound insurance at the lowest possible cost to the 


insured. 


An Unparaiieled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 
Of the remaining companies — 
9 are between 75 and 100 years old 

10 are between 50 and 75 years old 

30 are between 25 and 50 years old 

20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 


Mutual Fire Insurance has served American 
property owners for 178 years. Few periods in that 


time have presented so definite and 
practical a need for its saving and 
service. 

A booklet is available on request. 
It will help any property owner to 
judge of the merits of the various 
types of fire insurance carriers, 
Address Mutual Fire Insurance, 
Room 2201-C, 180 North Mich- 


igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
COMPANIES 


FIRE 
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IMPORTANT Facts ABOUT NATURAL GAS 


Article 2—The Supply 


A question often raised by investors in nat- 
ural gas securities concerns the length of time 
the supply will last. The life of a gas well is 
limited and the question of the life of the sup- 
ply is a pertinent one, particularly in view of 
the tremendous rate of consumption. 


In the opinion of geologists, fear of exhaus- 
tion of natural gas may be dispensed with. 
While reluctant to estimate the exact time 
the available supply will last, leading scientists 
are of the general gpinion that the reserves, 
particularly in the Southern fields, will not be 
exhausted for generations to come. 


The older natural gas fields, the so-called Appa- 
lachian fields in Kentucky, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Western Pennsylvania, have been 
producing natural gas for half a century and 
are furnishing all the principal cities in this 
territory. In spite of the fields’ comparative 
age and the large and continued withdrawals, 
prospecting within recent years indicates that 
a supply still exists so vast that serious con- 
sideration is being given to bringing the gas 
to the large cities on the Eastern seaboard, 
including Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and even New York. 


Of the newer fields, particularly those of Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana, Kansas, Colorado 
and California, it is estimated that each pos- 
sesses a reserve comparable to that originally 
held by the Appalachian fields. Having been 
drawn upon for so much shorter a time, it is 
evident that these newer reserves will be suffi- 
cient to supply the increasing demand for 
many years to come. 


Past estimates of how long the available sup- 
ply of gas will last have proven woefully in- 
sufficient. Today geologists feel that due to 


significant developments in the Industry, any 
new estimates would fall just as far short as 
those of the past. Chief of these developments 
are the following...1- New fields are continu- 
ally being discovered. 2- Gas is being uncov- 
ered in supposedly dry areas at lower strata. 
3- Through conservation, gas will be more effi- 


ciently used and wastage avoided. 


In the early days of the business, the person- 
nel was drawn from non-technical ranks and 
only in recent years has the Industry acquired 
scientifically trained men. Consequently, im- 
proved methods in prospecting, drilling and 
producing are continually being developed. 
Wells were formerly drilled to depths of from 
a few hundred to perhaps 2,000 feet; now it 
is possible to drill from 5,000 to 10,000 feet, 
and enormous gas pools are being uncovered 
in areas which previously had been supplying 
gas from shallower levels only. Examples are: 
the recent discoveries of untold reserves in the 
Amarillo and Monroe fields in Texas and 
Louisiana. 

There is sufficient natural gas already avail- 
able for requirements far beyond the needs of 
the present generation, and it is safe to assume 
that in the future as in the past the supply will 
increase with demand. From the standpoint of 
supply, therefore, the future of the natural gas 
industry in the United States is secure. 

i oe oe 


Through 1330 miles of transmission system, Southern 
Natural Gas Corporation furnishes the principal cities 
of Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia with natural gas 
from the Monroe and Richland fields in Louisiana. 
The present supply of gas in these fields is enormous 
and it is being constantly augmented by the discovery 
of new gas-bearing sands, either in strata below those 
now producing or through the expansion of present 


proven areas. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CORPORATION 


This is the second of a series of advertisements presenting important facts about the 


natural gas industry. The entire series will be available in booklet form and may 
be obtained by addressing G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., Inc., 36 Wall Street, New York City 
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BY A smooth-muscled river, you observe a 
vast power plant. Have you ever thought 
how intimately these giants of power affeci 


your daily life? 
T 4 EE at re rR V - Ss oO r Countless communities depend upon them 


for light and water. Should they fail, great 


T iH E N A T j O N cities would lie at the mercy of merciless fire 


. .. and under the threat of a typhoid epi- 
demic. At night, streets would swarm with 
criminals. By day, the motors of industry 
would be still, and millions of workers 
unemployed. 


In power-house engineering, a major prob- 


lem is temperature-control. The foremost 
power plants have insured this by using 
Lupton Steel Windows, which provide de- 
pendable, controlled ventilation. The Lupton 
organization takes great .pride in this con- 


tribution to the public service of the nation. 


Lupton installations are made only after 
careful study of the individual needs of each 
power plant. Through years of practical 
experience, Lupton engineers are able to 
recommend the exact type of window re- 
quired. They have rendered material assis- 


tance to architects and contractors. Perhaps 
we can serve you. Write to David Lupton’s 
Sons Co., 2263 East Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


j 
> j 


Top: The East River Station, N. Y. Edison Co., Thos. E. Murray, Inc., 
Engrs., Kenn-Well Contracting Co., Inc., Contrs. 
Lower right: Lupton Windows being installed at the new Hell Gate Station, 


United Electric Light and Power Co., Kenn-Well Contrg. Co., Inc., Contrs. 


Lower left: An installation of Lupton Home Casements, and a modern w h ere s t ee i i s a use d w f t h Ss i necer i t y 


grocery store using Lupton Steel Display Shelving and Tables. 











We Present 
A Better Substitute 
for Malleable Iron 


To secure a material of higher magnetic perme- 
ability for the frames of our direct current motors 
and generators, our metallurgists recently suc- 
ceeded in electro-synthesizing a new ferro-alloy 
from purest raw materials—and in so doing made 
a contribution to all industry. Aremite, as this 
new alloy is known, has twice the tensile strength 
of grey iron and will cast more intricate pat- 
terns than cast steel. It is close-grained, non- 
porous, solid-cored and easily machineable—a 
substitute for malleable iron that can be pro- 
duced in one-sixth the time! We are using Aremite 
with great success in the frames of our heaviest- 
duty electric hoists. It is ideal for all heavy-section 
castings, pressure castings, machine tool castings, 
punch holders, die shoes, pumps and similar uses. 


If you are interested in securing better castings in 
shorter time, let us tell you more about Aremite. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery come to Robbins & Myers. We offer ou 
the facilities of a completely modern plant and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Ine. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





FANS, MOTORS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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lynched . . . while 1,000 businessmen cheered 
this notable method of doing away with depres- 
sion. 

Crime, and especially that of lynching, is 
rapidly increasing in this Country, and is causing 
a great deal of thought and worry to patriotic 
citizens, and more directly to those whose duty 
it is to suppress it and to enforce the law. Time 
goes into many homes and is read by many many 
people of all ages and classes. Who can measure 
the bad psychological effect this paragraph of 
yours will have on the young mind and upon the 
minds of the ignorant and unthinking masses— 
that portion of the population so much given to 
violating the law? 

I can hardly imagine 1,000 businessmen, good 
and true, and the Governor of Virginia, onetime 
law professor in one of the oldest universities in 
the country, participating in the lynching of even 
dummies, and thereby, in a way, approving the 
rapidly increasing crime of mob violence. 

Old Man Depression, Old Lady Pessimism, and 
their daughter Miss Fortune are bad and un- 
desirable characters, and my protest is not 
against the little business drama in which they 
were gotten rid of, and in which the Virginia 
governor played a stellar role, but against your 
calling the manner of their riddance a lynching. 

Now as a matter of fact, were these dummies 
lynched? You report the Governor as saying to 
them. . . . ‘*You have been found guilty of sub- 
terfuge and as undesirable aliens. .. .”’ This 
implies that they had had a fair trial and had 
been found guilty. Why call it a lynching? 

Perhaps I am a bit hypercritical in this 
matter; if so, it is because I hate to see my 
favorite periodical publish anything that tends 
to have a bad psychological effect upon the 
ignorant, the moron, and the unthinking masses. 


R. T. HAMILTON 
Dallas, Tex. 


Subscriber-Dr. Hamilton need have no 
fear. Trme’s psychological effect upon the 
ignorant, the moron, the unthinking 
masses is practically nil—Eb. 

6 
Cold-blooded Fiends of Hell 
Sirs: 

. . . One Warwick M. Tompkins tells of the 
wanton destruction of 17 whales in 17 shots from 
the bow of the boat Wander Bird of which he 
signs himself “Master.”’ Whether or not this story 
of the wanton destruction of these 17 whales is 
romance or reality, I am not able to say, but it 
fully illustrates the wanton cold-blooded cow- 
ardly inhuman heartless and soulless manner in 
which man has ever destroyed without provoca- 
tion the creatures God created for man’s benefit. 
The buffalo, the elk, the deer, the bear, the beau- 
tiful and harmless passenger pigeon have all been 
ruthlessly slaughtered by these cold-blooded 
fiends of hell who called themselves men and 
“sportsmen” like Mr. Boat-Master Thompson 
himself and his no less gusty companions. Shame 
on such men and shame on a so-called civilization 


that produces them.* 
O. D. Hitt 

Kendalia, W. Va. 

a 
Per Troy Ounce 
Sirs: 

As a subscriber to your journal since its begin- 
ning, I wish for the first time to take exception 
to a statement made in the Oct. 6 issue on p. 51 
under the caption, ‘Gold Report.” 

You give the price of gold as $20.67183462 
per five ounces. This is certainly a bad mistake 
since the price of gold is $20.67-plus per troy 
ounce and this of course is for pure gold. The 
settling price for gold by smelters is frequently 
considerably less due to the fact that pure gold 
does not exist in nature... . 

H. A. WAGNER 
President 
American Association of Engineers 


Chicago, IIl. 
li “ae amend 
Fosdicks 


Sirs: * 

“Pop” Frank S. Fosdick benign, sage, well- 
loved father of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick— 
“Timalysed” in your issue of Oct. 6, was for 
years (28) principal of Masten Park High School 
(Continued on p. 12) 


*They are not men but soulless monsters i 
human form. ‘ 
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MODERN TRANSPORTATION ROLLS 
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“Beneath its flashing beauty—those vital mechanical parts which you 
may never see”. This is one manufacturer’s way of describing an inner 


L excellence to which Timken contributes mightily . . .Among the out- 


standing features”, says a world-famed maker of motor cars, “are a 
larger number of roller bearings” —these too are Timken . . .“Econom- 
oe ical * * in ability to serve long”—‘“Power that is swift and smooth” 
tion ; 


» St 


—“Satisfaction that is continued’ —all these are different ways of 


3462 describing one thing—“Timken Bearing Equipped”... To secure these 
7 4 benefits the nation turns to Timken tapered construction, Timken 
tly 7 ° ° 

wold positively aligned rolls and Timken-made steel, whether the load runs 
- into tons of pressure in steel mills or mile upon mile over steel rails 


nt 


or millions of wheel-revolutions in buses, trucks and motor cars... 
The public has learned that Timken has a decided bearing upon the 


use; the youth; the life of motor cars and wisely 






well- 


ck— be “Timken Bearing Equipped” 


; for 


chool ... The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company... Canton, Ohio. 
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Once again 


Quietness 
shows Profits 


The savings made by WESTERN UNION... through 


Noise Control... repay the cost in 18 months 


effects of noise—on yourself and on the 

workers under your direction . . . The 
Western Union Telegraph Company have 
met this evil. They have increased the rate 
of output, they have reduced the number of 
errors, they have improved working condi- 
tions generally—all by the control of sound. 


When you call “Western Union” and give 
them your message over the telephone, it is 
received in the Telephone Room; the opera- 
tor to whom you speak records the message 
on a typewriter. Striving constantly for the 
highest accuracy in this work, Western Union 
ordered Johns-Manville sound-absorbing 


material for the Telephone Room in their 
Cleveland Office. 


The improvement was quickly apparent. 
Acomparison of detailed performance records 
—before and after the installation—shows 
that the noise reduction brought a 42.4% 
reduction in the already low percentage of 
errors. When the operator was not working 


against distracting noises, the errors were 
cut almost in half! 


[: your own office you see the exhausting 


Noise Control pays for itself 


Greater accuracy was not the only gain. 
Western Union found that there was a gen- 
eral speeding up of the work—resulting in a 
saving of slightly more than 3% on the cost 
of handling each message. On the basis of 
their normal volume, this means that the 
J-M sound-absorbing material is paying a 
return of 67% per year—after allowing for 
interest and depreciation. At this rate, the 
whole cost of installation is repaid within 
18 months. 


Below —T his operating room with automatic trunks in 
Western Union's new building in New York contains 
elaborate time-saving machinery. J-M Sanacoustic 
Tile on the ceiling reduces the noise in this big room 
.to a very low level, 














= 


General view of Western Union’s Telephone Room in 
Cleveland. Bot outgoing and incoming telegrams are 
transmitted and received in this room, which has been 
quieted by Johns- Manville. 


Naturally, Western Union has bought J-M 
acoustical treatment for other departments 
and central offices—notably for their new 
24-story building in lower New York which 
comprises an entire city block and is occu- 
pied solely by the Western Union Company. 
A view in an operating department of this 
new building is shown at the right. 


In your office the control of sound can re- 
turn dividends just as satisfactory. Sound 
control invariably means work better done; 
the reduced nerve strain is markedly bene- 
ficial to the health of every worker. In all 
offices quieted by J-M methods, you find a 
comfort, a freedom from annoyance, a gen- 
eral air of peacefulness—which are profitable 
in more ways than the important savings in 
money. J-M Office-Quieting is distinctly not 
a luxury—it is a profitable investment. 


Pioneers in Sound Control 


The cevelopment of materials and methods 
for reducing noise within doors was pioneered 
by Johns-Manville. The materials used today 
are special acoustical materials, designed to 
do specific acoustical jobs. In old buildings, 
J-M installations can be made without chang- 
ing the decorative effects and without dis- 
turbing office routine. In new buildings, in 
many instances, J-M noise-reducing mate- 
rials can replace the usual noise-making 
materials—at no extra cost. 


Johns-Manville 


SOUND-ABSORBING AND 
OFFICE-QUIETING TREATMENT 


gees §=6'This trade-mark is the stamp of quality on 
g Built-Up Roofings; Industrial Insulations ; 

M Packings; Asbestos and Asphalt Shingles; In- 
yeeover>s sulating Board; aitr-packed Home Insulation. 





A Western Union 
operator typing a 
message as it comes 
in over the telephone, 


.. » Quietness helps 
ber to be accurate. 


Below—Another view in the Cleve- 
land Office. The control of excessive 
noise has reduced the per cent of 
errors in this work by 42%. 


The Johns-Manville name and reputation 
are back of all these materials; the J-M corps 
of engineers, specializing in the broad field of 
Sound Control, offer you the benefit of their 
collective experience—for any problem from 
the simple quieting of small rooms and pri- 
vate offices to the intricate and scientific task 
of correcting the audition in a vast audi- 
torium or arena. You are invited to write 
Johns-Manville on any Sound Control ques- 
tion—or to send for any of the special infor- 
mation offered in the coupon below. 


You may know other responsible executives 
who will appreciate your bringing this an- 
nouncement to their attention. 





Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 

292 Madison Ave. 159 New Montgomery St. 
New York City San Francisco 

or Toronto, Canada 





or 


Please send me (free of charge) full information 
regarding ( ) J-M Sound-Absorbing Treatment. 
( ) J-M Acoustical Correction. ( ) J-M System 
oi Sound Isolation. 


AC-120-10 
NOMS. 2... csreeeepane sade caeeeen esses seu 
Address... 1. cicsccccccccccsccscesscveses® 
City... cccccccccccccccccccsscese State . 





| 
| 
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radio PERFORMANCE. 


(Tubes extra; all Baby Grands sold with 7 Philco Balanced Tubes) 


io news, big performance... 
PHILCO BABY GRAND 


(CONSOLE ‘69.50 


2 Philco Baby Grand Console is the 

FIRST full-fledged, fine-toned, big- 
performing Screen Grid Radioever produced 
in a handsome cabinet at this price. It has 
the QUALITY which has made “Philco” 
mean the best that can be made. 

It is produced in response to tremendous 
public acceptance of the Philco Baby Grand 
—announced only a few weeks ago and 
already the largest-selling radio in the world. 

Here, in this new Baby Grand Console is 
the same marvelously engineered receiver 
with exclusive Philco circuit; good distance 
ability to bring you the programs you want; 
high sensitivity to sepa- 
rate the programs, and 
NO CROSS-TALK. 


Philco Baby Grands 
have a wealth of fine 
tone because their 


electrical units are exactly 
balanced just as in the 
larger Philcos. The re- 
ception is true to life; 
clear; never blurred, 
never distorted. 

The beautiful fine 
tone, highselectivity and 
power exclusive 7-tube 





PHILCO BABY 
GRAND 


Same wonderful 
chassis; Walnut 
Cabinet, $49.50 


UN BALANCED RADIO 


MEAN Sie 

























RTED 


screen grid circuit with genuine electro- 
dynamic speaker is almost unbelievable in 
such cabinets and at such prices. 


And as an EXTRA Radio Set 


With a lively family party in the parlor danc- 
ing to the jazz programs, how wonderful if 
Mother, perhaps, can enjoy some fine music 
upstairs with a Philco Baby Grand as the 
EXTRA radio set. For the guest room, it is 
hospitality supreme. For that boy or girl at 
college; for the “den”; for the children’s 
room; and as the gift for all occasions, Philco 
Baby Grands step in to fill a long-felt want. 


See Nearest Philco Dealer For FREE Trial 
Today 


Don’t wait. The demand for these sets is 
already tremendous—and growing. If YOU 
want a Baby Grand see your dealer at once. 


~Puico” 


BALANCED-UNIT RADIQ 


TONE MEANS 


When John Perfetto plays with the Philco Symphony Orchestra for you, Tuesday 
evenings over the Columbia Network, 42 radio set, whose units are but partially 
balanced, can only bring you the distorted tone pictured at the left. 
exact balancing of all units in the set, you get the true, clear, undistorted tone 


bictured at the right 


Values beyond compare — Philco Balanced-Unit Quarry 
THROUGHOUT—Console is genuine Walnut and Bird’s-Eye Maple 
trimmed with African Zebra wood—7-tube Screen Grid Receiver 
(3 screen grid tubes) — Electro-Dynamic Speaker — No ‘‘Cross- 
Talk” in tuning — All-Electric, plugs into any AC light socket 
ready to play — 33% inches high, 19 inches wide — Full-sized 
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Baby Grand 
Console 
$69.50 less tubes 





Arrange with him for a free demonstration 
in your home. The complete Philco line of 
Consoles, Lowboys, Highboys, and Radio- 
Phonographs is priced a $49.50 to $350. 
All prices less tubes; slightly higher in 
Canada, Denver and West. 


PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of the famous Philco Radios, Diamond Grid 
Batteries for Motor Cars, Telephones, Farm Lighting, 
Motive Power, Auxiliary Power, etc., etc. 


IN CANADA: PuHILCO PrRopucts, Ltp., TORONTO 


Greatest Musical Event of the Air 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI and 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


in three more Philco Radio Concerts 
November 16 — Christmas Day — Easter Sunday 


Stokowski, outstanding genius of the conductor's 
baton, has created a new broadcasting method 
which in his words ‘“‘makes the broadcast of the 
modern orchestra even more eloquent than the 
same music in the concert hall.’’ Tune in for 
Record-Breaking gama Hookup, 
rom 


5 to 6 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, 
over NBC network 


Watch radio page of your newspaper for 
further announcements 


BALANCED PHILCO 


TRUE 


CLEAR TONE 


With Philco’s 
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ack fo rhe Winter’s 
weary treadmill... 


until you take this easy step to free your 
family from heating plant tyranny 


When you put your heating plant in charge 
of the electric janitor—that’s when she 
can escape the treadmill. 

That’s when she can save the time and 
strength wasted climbing up and down, 
up and down the basement steps. 


That’s when she can stop worrying 
about the days when the house gets first 
too cold, then too hot—or the days when 
another cold starts to spread through the 
family. 

In the meantime, chained to the tread- 
mill, she lives for the day when you install 
automatic heating, the day when your 
family can forget all dread of winter and 
its drudgery. 

For the modern oil, gas or coal heating 
plant is automatic. It operates every 
minute of the winter under the unfail- 
ing, automatic command of the electric 
janitor—the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Heat Regulator. 

Simply wind the clock once a 
week and this amazing instrument 
keeps the temperature in your 
home uniform and comfortable. 
It “wakes up” the fire every morn- 
ing and you dress in warm rooms. 
Automatically it saves you endless 
trips to the basement to fix the fire. 

When you install an oil burner, 
a gas heating plant or a coal 
stoker, or when you place your 
present heating plant under the 
control of the electric janitor, pay 





special attention to the devices that 
make automatic heating automatic. Look 
for the name, Minneapolis-Honeywell. It 
is the sign of engineering leadership, of 


skill and experience that have grown from | 
| 


the very start of automatic heating nearly 
half a century ago. 

You can free your family from heating 
plant tyranny when you get the automatic 
controls recommended by the leading 
manufacturers of furnaces and boilers... 
the controls selected as standard equip- 
ment by the outstanding leaders in oil, 
gas and automatic coal heating... 
Minneapolis-Honeywell controls. 


Meanwhile, why not write today for the 
booklet, “The High Cost of Overheating”’. 


Munneapouis - Honeywetyt Recutaror Co. 
(Also manufacturers of industrial temperature, pressure 
and combustion safety controllers, industrial motor 
valves, automatic control for unit heaters, and Jewell 
Temperature Regulators.) 2925 Fourth 
Avenue So., Minneapolis, In Canada: 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Branch offices and distributors 
in principal cities. Authorized factory- 
trained representatives in almost every city. 
5 ry 7 
Every Monday evening Minneapolis- Honeywell 
presents the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 


Henri Verbrugghen, conductor. Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Q to 9:30 Eastern Standard Time. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEYWELL 


HEAT REGULATOR 


| in Buffalo. He showed many an adolescent 
| striveling the way to learn, to live, to attain. 
|. . . Never was “Pop” Fosdick, Superintendent 
of the Buffalo Schools, as you state erroneously 
on p. 71. N.B. I believe his father held the 
office of Superintendent of Schools for a time. 

Thousands in Buffalo, and wherever Masten 
| graduates are, are glad he was their principal, 
not a more distant superintendent. 

Masten Park is now the Fosdick-Masten High 
School of Buffalo in memory of this remarkable 
father at whose feet thousands of youngsters sat, 
inspired, as now do thousands at the feet of his 
remarkable son. 

Irvin H. HIMMELE 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Time erred. Dr. Fosdick’s father’s 
father was onetime Superintendent of 


Schools in Buffalo—Eb. 
—.. 





Two Jurists 
Sirs: 

On p. 17 of your Oct. 6 issue you build for 
me a reputation based on the record of Hon. 
Wallace McCamant of Portland, Ore. I know 
that both he and I would feel more comfortable 
resting on our own foundations. 

KENNETH MACKINTOSH 

Washington, D. C. 

Kenneth Mackintosh was born in Seattle in 
1875, graduated from Stanford University in 
the same class (’95) with Herbert Clark Hoover. 
In 1918 he was named as an associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of Washington, became its 
chief justice in 1927. An active Republican, he 
was nominated for the Senate in 1928, was de- 
feated by Democratic Senator Clarence C. Dill. 
In 1929 he resigned from the bench to accept 
appointment by President Hoover as a National 
Law Enforcement Commissioner. 

Wallace McCamant was born at Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. in 1867, graduated from Lafayette 
College, removed to Portland, Ore. where he 
practiced Iaw. For 23 years he served as master 
in chancery for the U. S. District Court. For 
17 months he was an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of Oregon. An active Republican, 
he attended as a delegate the National Conven- 
tions of 1896, 1900, 1920. At the last he began 
a political feud with Senator Hiram Johnson 
by nominating Calvin Coolidge for the Vice 
Presidency. In 1925 President Coolidge nomi- 
| nated him for the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
but the Senate refused to confirm the nomina- 
tion. 








These two were inextricably confused 
| by Trme when reporting Law Enforce- 
| ment Commissioner Mackintosh’s plea 
that the Commission “go to the guts of 
| this whole Prohibition Question.” Time, 

having reprimanded its National Affairs 
Editor, gladly returns each Jurist to his 
own foundation, with apologies.—Eb. 

Again, Wilshire 
Sirs: 

Referring to Wilshire Boulevard of Los 
Angeles, mentioned by a correspondent in Time 
of Sept. 29 issue, p. 12, can any citizen of that 

(Continued on p. 53) 








= : = 
The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Editor: Henry R. Luce, 
Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
| Jr., Laird S. Goldsborough, E. D. Kennedy, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con- 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, David Carter, 
Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, Albert L. 
Furth, Thomas S. Hall, Wilder Hobson, W. 
| Sprague Holden David W. Hulburd Jr., Alan 
| Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, Frank 
Norris, Francis _deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. 
Schwind, Fred Smith, Dorothea Spieth, S. J. 
Woolf. 
Correspondence pertaining to_ editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain and South America, 
$5.00; Caused. $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. , 
| Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tion, index, binders, Sead volumes, to the Circu- 
| fation Manager, 350 East 22d Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Giants out of the earth 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


No AcE but ours has seen so swift and complete 
an application of natural forces to the doing 
of daily tasks. Man’s leaping knowledge. . . 
embodied in industrial plants and laboratories, 
airplanes and electric locomotives ... has won 
new power and freedom. Machines are the 
symbols of a new relationship with nature. 
They are the servants of this civilization . . . 
helping men to extend the limits of their oppor- 
tunities, to change the character of their life. 
Americans have been pre-eminent in this 
change, for in whatever they do they seek to 
utilize nature to the utmost. They have taken 
the power out of the earth and from the running 
streams. They have made it turn the wheels of 
their industry and move their products by 
rail and road. They have made color and 
variety out of chemistry. They have spun 


metal in slim wires to carry their voices any- 
where with the speed of light... and make 
neighbors of the scattered millions of America. 
Joining homes and work places, towns and 
distant cities, the Bell Telephone System has 
furnished a new communication for this new 
age. Forwarding the growth of the nation, 
giving better and more complete service in 
advance of the demand, its function has be- 
come the indispensable one of furnishing the 
means of social and business contacts in 
crowded cities and scattered villages over the 
length and breadth of a continent. 
The Bell System is constantly improving 
the scope, speed and accuracy of its. service. 
Its work of contributing to the welfare 
and prosperity of American life goes on 
with increasing purpose and pace. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


President Hoover’s autographed photo- 
graph was on its way last week through 
the Red Sea to Abyssinia as his corona- 
tion present to Ras Tafari, ‘King of 
Kings.” Germany’s President von Hin- 
denburg also sent a signed picture of 
himself, together with 500 bottles of fine 
Rhine wine. 

@ So great has been the Virginia drought 
that the water in the cistern at the Rapi- 
dan camp was last week reduced to a 
few inches. On the advice of caretakers 
the President limited his week-end guest 
list to three. At the camp he saw his 
son Herbert Hoover Jr. who next month 
will be removed to Asheville, N. C., to 
continue his fight against tuberculosis. 
@ A “seer of visions,” a “blood brother 
to the great idealists of this generation— 
Roosevelt and Wilson” were some of the 
things Editor William Allen White last 
week called his great and good friend 
President Hoover in the first issue of a 
new Republican campaign tabloid weekly.* 
In the same issue Will Irwin began an 
interview with the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior thus: ‘““Ray Lyman Wilbur looked up 
at me across the tracks of a baby dino- 
See 
@ Last week President Hoover contem- 
plated the New York stockmarket (see 
below), moved against unemployment. 
pista 
Wall Street in Washington 


After dark Wall Street tiptoed down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, turned softly in at 
the White House, stayed for dinner. After- 
wards in the quiet security of an upstairs 
study President Hoover heard Richard 
Whitney, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and Allen Ledyard Lindley, its 
vice president, talk about the stockmarket, 
bear raids, short sales. President Hoover 
was vitally interested because the recent 
fall of stocks below the lows of last 
November’s crash focused the business 
depression in all its gloom before a nation- 
wide electorate on its way to the polls. 

Not until 48 hours after Messrs Whit- 
ney and Lindley had bid the President 
goodnight were persistent newshawks able 
to worm an admission from the White 
House that they had been there at all. 
President Hoover was described as approv- 
ing the New York Exchange’s efforts to 
curb short selling but unwilling to take 
any hand in the matter. U. S. officials 
agreed that the Federal Government lacks 
authority to deal with short stocks sales 
on the New York Exchange as it tried to 


*Just prior to Herbert Hoover’s nomination, 
Editor White in his Emporia (Kan.) Gazette 
called him a capon. 


deal with short wheat sales on the Chicago 
Board of Trade (Time, Sept 29 & 
Oct. 6).* 

The steady decline of the stockmarket 
during the past month deeply perplexed 
and dismayed Republican leaders, long 
accustomed to campaigning on the crest of 
a bull market. They had seen President 
Coolidge boom stock prices with White 
House statements. They had seen Presi- 
dent Hoover’s more subtle attempts to do 
the same thing fail. Nothing the Govern- 
ment did or said seemed able to brake the 
downward slide of values. 

This state of affairs prompted G. O. P. 
Chairman Simeon Davison Fess last week 
to scent another dark plot. Said he: 
“Some leading Republicans are beginning 
to believe there is some concerted effort 
on foot to use the stockmarket as a method 
of discrediting the Administration. Every 
time an Administration official gives out 
an optimistic statement about business 
conditions, the market immediately drops. 
Even when the slightest bit of improve- 
ment is proclaimed, the market always 
seems to respond with lower quotations.” 

While Democratic Executive Chairman 
Jouett Shouse was loudly jeering Chair- 
man Fess’s latest “‘discovery,”’ less par- 
tisan Wall Street traders explained that 
one good reason why the stockmarket did 
not respond to Republican statements of 
business improvements was because the 
Administration’s predictions, from Presi- 
dent Hoover’s down to Secretary of Labor 
Davis’, for a turn in the economic tide, 
had all failed to come true. 

*Last week it was estimated that the Soviet 
Government had made close to $1,000,000 profit 
in a month by covering the short wheat sales 
which precipitated Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde’s violent but short-lived anti-Red cam- 
paign. 
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Campaign Footnoter 


Vice President Charles Curtis journeyed 
last week to Kansas City, Mo., enunciated 
further footnotes to the Congressional 
Campaign. After breakfast next morning 
he waited in his hotel lobby for a com- 
mittee of city officials to come to escort 
him in state to the station. When they 
failed to arrive as train time approached, 
the Vice President called a taxi. The hotel 
doorman, unwilling to see the nation’s No. 
2 executive depart unhonored, jumped in 
beside him, escorted him to the Union 
Station behind five motorcycle police. 

Curtis footnote-of-the-week: “When the 
money gets to work, the change will 
come.” 


THE CABINET 
Brave Cricket 


When he was Secretary of State, Frank 
Billings Kellogg was called (behind his 
back) “Nervous Nellie.” Last week his 
successor, Henry Lewis Stimson, came 
close to earning for himself the nickname 
of “Hairbreadth Harry.” 

At “Woodley,” his Washington home, 
Statesman Stimson was waiting on the sec- 
ond floor for dinner to be announced when 
he saw a shadowy form at the window, 
heard footsteps on the porch roof. Cricket, 
his Scotch terrier, jumped up, growled a 
warning. Secretary Stimson threw open 
the window, rushed downstairs, outdoors, 
saw somebody sliding down a porch pillar, 
running away into the night. 

Racing back into the house, Statesman 
Stimson snatched up the telephone, tried 
to get the police. The operator annoyed 
him with many questions. Ten minutes 
later three carloads of police arrived, 
searched “Woodley’s” grounds, departed 
without finding any burglar. Irritated at 
the police’s delay, Secretary Stimson re- 
marked: “If it had been a fire, I’d have 
been burned up before they got here. .. . 
Cricket is our hero today.” 

sneha 
Valuable Wilbur 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur last week got 
a new lease on Cabinet life. When his 
great & good friend President Hoover 
made him Secretary of the Interior, Dr. 
Wilbur, as president of Stanford Uni- 
versity, was given a year’s leave of ab- 
sence by his trustees. That leave expired 
Aug. 31. Last week the Stanford Daily, 
undergraduate publication, editorially de- 
manded that Dr. Wilbur resign either his 
Cabinet position or his college presidency. 

Secretary Wilbur held his tongue while 
President Hoover answered for him. Said 
the President: “Dr. Wilbur will remain 
in the Cabinet. The University will gladly 
extend his leave as long as is necessary. 
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He is too valuable a man to lose from the 
Federal service. Being one of the trustees 
of that institution, I think I can speak 
with more authority than the student 
publication.” 

Lack of a quorum was advanced as the 
only reason why the Stanford trustees 
had not already approved Dr. Wilbur’s 
application for another year’s leave of 
absence. The Secretary was described as 
“particularly loth” to resign from the 
Cabinet until the disposition of charges 
against him and his department’s adminis- 
tration of Colorado shale oil lands by 
Field Chief Ralph S. Kelley (True, Oct. 
13). 

Dr. Wilbur’s dual role, however, 
brought him under fire from a new quarter 
last week. The People’s Legislative Serv- 
ice (insurgent Republican mouthpiece) 
loudly complained that as Stanford’s 
president he had invested $7,000,000, one- 
quarter of the college’s endowment fund, 
in public utility bonds, while as Secretary 
of the Interior he acts as chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission to supervise 
the finances of the same companies in 
which Stanford is an investor. 


THE CONGRESS 
Great Expectorations 


Because grim, humorless Senator Wil- 
liam Henry (“Mac”) McMaster, insur- 
gent Republican up for re-election, loves 
the Hoover Administration no more than 
does lean-faced, witty Governor William 
John Bulow, his Democratic senatorial 
opponent, South Dakota this year is a 
political battlefield practically barren of 
national issues. However Nominee Bu- 
low’s blunt comedy—Will Rogers once 
called him “funnier than I am’—has saved 
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International 
SoutH Daxorta’s BuLow 
“Mac’s got a job and I want it.” 


their campaign from stagnation. Last week 
he declared: 
“They ain’t any great issues out here, 
I guess. Mac’s got a job and I want it.” 
Nominee Bulow is famed for his tobacco 


chewing. His Republican rivals have con- 
ceded that “he enters the campaign with 
great expectorations.” 


PROHIBITION 


Crusade 


Spirits started in the wood last January 
now should be nearing potability. Last 
week at dinners in Detroit, Cleveland and 
Manhattan, young and youngish socialites 
pulled the bungs, not from swashing 
charred kegs but from the cask of ob- 
scurity within which they have been 
maturing a potent anti-Prohibition organi- 
zation, the Crusaders, which they laid 
down in Cleveland at the first of the year 
(True, Jan. 27). Mostly able sons of able 
fathers, mostly college graduates, their 
average age about 35 years, they made 
robust speeches against Prohibition’s evils, 
planned an ambitious political campaign, 
a drive for membership. 


Men. The founder and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Crusaders, 36-year-old Oilman 
Fred G. Clark of Cleveland (president, 
Fred G. Clark Co.), could claim last week 
a minimum of 100,000 members towards 
the 1,000,000 set as goal for 1932. If this 
was not all that had been anticipated, Cru- 
saders took comfort from the thought that 
five notable young men enthusiastically 
working in a community are worth 500 
zealless ordinary citizens. Notable Cru- 
sader Commanders last week included: 

Charles Hamilton Sabin, Jr. 
John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney 
Robert Tyre (“Bobby”) Jones, Jr. 
Jess Sweetser 

Robert Charles Benchley 
Donald Ogden Stewart 

Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 

Dan Rhodes Hanna, Jr. 

Julius Fleischmann 

Edgar Allan Poe 

Lawrence Mervil Tibbett 
Lammot du Pont 

Peter Bernard Kyne 

James Jeremiah Wadsworth 
Alexander J. Cassatt 

Malcom W. Greenough 

Paul Hyde Bonner 

James Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney 
William E. Boeing 

John N. Garfield 

Philip Richard Mather 

Edward Aloysius Cudahy ‘ 
Lester Armour 

William H. Mitchell 
Sturtevant Erdmann 
Pierrepont D. Schreiber 

Money. With $1 dues from each mem- 
ber, the Crusaders possess at least $100,- 
ooo with which to campaign for Wet 
Congressional candidates this autumn.* 
Part of the crusade will be soliciting funds 
from wealthy Wets throughout the land. 

Speeches. In Manhattan, Executive 


*The Women’s Organization for Prohibition 
Reform, founded by Crusader Sabin’s mother 
(Time, June 10), has about $200,000 for: this 
campaign. The Association Against the Prohi- 
bition Amendment, headed by Major Henry 
Hastings Curran (Time, April 28, et seq.), 
already has spent about $600,000. Estimate 
of organized Wet expenditures this year: $1,000,- 
000. Estimated Anti-Saloon League campaign 
expenditures: about $1,250,000. 


Commander Sabin told his followers: “If 
each person opposed to Prohibition would 
contribute to the Crusaders or similar 
organizations one-tenth of what he spends 
each year for liquor, Prohibition would 
soon be ended.” In Cleveland there was 
earnest talk of raising immediately $200,- 
ooo, the city’s share in a prospective 
$10,000,000 national fund. In Detroit, 
Henry Bourne Joy, Packard tycoon, cried: 
“T pray our President may soon recom- 
mend that the Federal Government cease 
to encroach upon the responsibilities of 
the States!” 

Map. The Washington Crusaders chap- 
ter held no dinner but uncorked its cam- 
paign with a loud report. It last week 
issued a 1930 Speakeasy Map of Washing- 
ton, compiled from a seven-month raid 
record of the capital’s police. The map 
showed 934 black dots, many of them 














Keystone 
CHARLES HAMILTON SABIN JR. 
From drinkers he asks a tithe. 


grouped around the Capitol, the White 
House, the Department of Justice building 
and other Dry and official centres. Two 
dots reputedly were on Government prop- 
erty. An accompanying statement said: 
“The Police Department has made an 
average of four and a half raids per day, 
including Sunday, during the time covered 
by this report. In many cases the same 
places have been raided two or three times 
within a week. ... The Crusaders of 
New York regret that they are unable, 
for a mechanical reason, to make up a 
similar map of Manhattan. . . . So many 
dots would be required on it that the re- 
sult would be merely a large blot.” 


THE TARIFF 


Popularizer ; Protector 

To make Europe like the high rates of 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act became last 
week the special duty of John F. Bethune, 
selected by Chairman Henry Prather 
Fletcher and his five Tariff Commissioners 
as their No. 1 representative abroad. For 
this important foreign post Mr. Bethune 
has had eleven years’ training as secretary 
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to the old Commission in the stuffy, an- 
tiquated rooms of Washington’s Oil Land 
Office Building. 

Mr. Bethune’s job is: 1) to convince 
manufacturers that the U. S. tariff wall 


re] 








TARIFF COMMISSIONER FLETCHER 


Banker Mitchell sent him shin guards. 


is not so high an obstacle to their exports 
as they think; 2) somehow to secure from 
them private information on their produc- 
tion costs which the Tariff Commission 
may use to make the wall lower or higher. 
@ Also appointed last week was Sidney 
Morgan, investigator for the U. S. Bureau 
of Efficiency, to be the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s new secretary. 

@ Clinton Wallace Gilbert, correspondent 
for the New York Evening Post, last week 
dug up and reported the following story: 

When Mr. Fletcher was appointed chair- 
man, his great & good friend Charles Ed- 
win Mitchell, board chairman of New 
York’s National City Bank, wrote him: 
“Dear Henry—I hear you have a new job. 
In your former jobs you always had a 
title and a diplomatic uniform of sorts, 
I cannot give you a title but I am sending 
you a uniform by express.” Two days 
later Chairman Fletcher received a large 
box from A. G. Spalding & Bros. from 
which he extracted a football headguard, 
a catcher’s mask, a chest protector, shin 
guards, a metal athletic supporter. 

What Correspondent Gilbert did not 
report was Chairman Fletcher’s reply to 
Mr. Mitchell: ‘Thanks a lot. But what 
I'll probably need most is a protector in 
the rear,” 


LABOR 
Wanted: Millions of Jobs 


Winter tramped prematurely out of the 
Northwest last week. A Montana stock- 
man died in a blizzard. Minnesota lakes 
were skimmed with ice. Michigan had 
icicles. All around the Great Lakes storm- 
warning signals crackled in a 50-m.p.h. 
blast. Car radiators froze in Illinois. A 
heavy snowstorm swept Dunkirk, N. Y., 
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wrecked power and telephone lines. At 
Eighteen Mile Creek, N, Y., 2,500 auto- 
mobiles were stalled overnight in drifts. 
Jobless men in half of the 48 States drew 
their frayed coats closer, shivered at the 
prospect of a hard, hungry winter. 

With the cold snap came a new hustle 
and bustle among public men in many a 
city throughout the land to do something 
about Unemployment. During the sum- 
mer, when men out of work were not 
perishing of hunger and cold, this major 
problem was largely allowed to coast along 
on the theory that autumn would bring 
economic improvements. When no busi- 
ness upturn appeared, wide-spread prepa- 
rations were started to avert another win- 
ter of long breadlines. 


Last week the Department of Labor 
announced that September employment 
had risen a bare 1% over August due to 
seasonal demands. This was certainly not 
the big fall bulge that had been expected. 
Manufacturing employment was under the 
August levels. And just how many job- 
less there were in the land neither the 
Department of Labor nor anybody else 
knew for sure. The U. S. Census Bureau 
last April counted 2,500,000. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor estimates 3,000,- 
ooo plus. Campaigning Democrats insist 
there are more than 5,000,000. 


In Washington. President Hoover 
concluded that the Federal Government 
would have to renew its indirect efforts to 
help carry the jobless through the winter. 
One by one he summoned potent citizens 
—Bernard Mannes Baruch, Alfred Prit- 
chard Sloan, Charles Hayden, Professor 
William Zebina Ripley—for conferences 
described as “dinner, cigars, economics.” 

With doleful tales of hard times ringing 
in his ears, the President next appointed 
a special Cabinet Commission to ‘“‘formu- 
late . . . plans continuing and strength- 
ening the organization of Federal activi- 
ties for employment during the winter.” 
Its members: Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont (chairman), Secretary of Labor 
Davis, Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, 
Secretary of War Hurley, Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, Federal Reserve Board 
Governor Meyer. 

The President did not propose any new 
or concrete scheme of Federal relief to 
this Commission. He reverted to the same 
abstract principles he set up last year: 
1) State co-operation for public works; 
2) development of national industries; 3) 
new Federal construction. He praised 
local efforts to supply jobs in Illinois, 
Detroit, New York (see below), wound up 
with this declaration: “As a nation we 
must prevent hunger and cold to those of 
our citizens who are in honest difficulties.” 

In Boston the American Federation of 
Labor concluded its 5oth convention, at 
which Unemployment was topmost in the 
minds of the 418 delegates. A resolution 
was adopted calling upon President Hoover 
to appoint a national committee to deal 
more effectively with joblessness. (The 
President’s Cabinet Commission was 
named 48 hours later.) The A. F. of L. 
formally favored the five-day week, post- 
poned until next year consideration of the 


five-hour day. Compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance was vetoed as a form of 
“dole.” The U. S. was asked to tighten 
up labor immigration. Massachusetts’ 
Democratic Senator David Ignatius 
Walsh flayed the Republican Administra- 
tion, declared Congress should vote the 
President, in such a labor crisis emergency, 
powers equal to those given him in war. 

Other doings of the A. F. of L. meet- 
ing: 1) re-election of William Green as 
President; 2) selection of Vancouver, B. C. 
for next year’s meeting; 3) a demand for 
2.75% beer (but no repeal of the 18th 
Amendment); 4) California pardons for 
famed Convicts Mooney & Billings; 5) 
enactment of anti-injunction legislation; 
6) support for Southern textile strikers; 
7) criticism of Secretary of the Navy 
Adams for attempted navy yard wage 
reductions. 

Boston city council ordered $1,000,000 
spent for unemployment relief and di- 
rected Mayor James M. Curley to orvan- 
ize a Civic committee to raise $2,000,000 
more. 

In New York City a million dollars 
was voted into the 1931 budget to relieve 
physical distress among the unemployed 
this winter. In two months a free munici- 
pal employment agency has found jobs 
for 11,991 workers. Charging that Mayor 
Walker “did nothing while the jobless 
starved,” Red rioters last week broke into 
City Hall, disrupted a Board of Estimate 
meeting. Yelled a Communist at the 
Mayor: “Grafter!” Yelled back the 
Mayor: “You dirty whelp!”’ The whack of 
police clubs subdued the troublemakers. 

Meanwhile Manhattan’s most potent 
tycoons and bankers assembled in the 
office of Seward Prosser, board chairman 
of Bankers Trust Co. to set up a unique 
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SEWARD PROSSER 


. mobilized Wall Street for a hard 
winter. 


unemployment relief agency. Among its 
sponsors were Owen D. Young (General 
Electric), George Fisher Baker Jr. (First 
National Bank), Thomas Cochran (Mor- 
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gan partner), Walter Sherman Gifford (A. 
T. & T.), Charles Hayden (Hayden, 
Stone), Thomas William Lamont (Morgan 
partner), Gordon Sohn Rentschler (Na- 
tional City Bank), Charles Hamilton Sabin 
(Guaranty Trust), Myron Charles Taylor 
(U. S. Steel), Albert Henry Wiggin (Chase 
National Bank), William Hartman Woodin 
(American Car & Foundry), Solomon 
R. Guggenheim and Alfred Emanuel 
Smith. As an Emergency Employment 
Committee, they prepared to raise by 
private subscription $150,000 per week 
throughout the winter to make jobs 
for 10,000 unemployed heads of families. 
Each man would be hired at $15 per week 
to work in parks, public institutions, other 
non-profit-making places. Declared Mr. 
Prosser: “The present unemployment 
situation is of such a nature that it con- 
stitutes a definite civic responsibility. . . . 
The committee is, of course, aware that its 
efforts cannot meet the situation entirely.” 

In Chicago, Governor Louis Lincoln 
Emmerson of Illinois met industrial lead- 
ers with a view to appointing a State 
Unemployment Commission. The State’s 
jobless were estimated at 400,000. 

While public charities planned a $12,- 
000,000 relief fund for this winter, plain 
citizens were asked to buy 25¢ “charity 
currency” which entitled a jobless man to 
a meal and a night’s lodging at the old 
Cook County Jail. William Wrigley Jr. 
donated a five-story building to the Salva- 
tion Army to house 2,000 men out of 
work. The Daily News opened its “help 
wanted” ad columns free for a fortnight 
to all employers. The City Council re- 
vived an old plan to make four big rail- 
roads elevate their tracks over street 
crossings at a cost of $14,000,000. 

In Detroit, Mayor Frank Murphy be- 
gan to make good on the campaign prom- 
ises of unemployment relief which helped 
his election. Among other things he: 1) 
opened booths where 84,000 unemployed 
registered for work;* 2) got a promise of 
25,000 extra part-time jobs from 20 of 
the city’s industrial leaders including Edsel 
Bryant Ford, Charles T. and Lawrence P. 
Fisher (General Motors), Walter Percy 
Chrysler, Alvan Macauley (Packard), Du 
Bois Young (Hupp), William J. McAneeny 
(Hudson), Edward S. Evans (Detroit Air- 
craft); 3) got a promise of 1,000 “rotat- 
ing” jobs per week from big merchants; 
4) rotated 400 jobless per day on munici- 
pal construction; 5) used the schools to 
collect clothes to help the needy. 

Big contributions last week to the city’s 
community fund: Edsel Ford, $130,000; 
Senator James Couzens, $120,000; the 
Fisher family, $125,000; General Motors, 
$100,000. 

In Akron, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. and B. F. Goodrich Co. put most of 
their departments on a six-hour day as an 
emergency means of providing for the 
largest number of employes. 


In Kansas City Chevrolet, Fisher Body 
and American Cigar plants, Montgomery 
Ward, Sears, Roebuck and National Bellas 
Hess mail order houses arranged to em- 
ploy 2,500 more help. 


*The Census Bureau fixed Detroit’s jobless 
last April at 78,153. 


HEROES 
Bulls to Ballyhoo 


Home to Brooklyn from the bull rings 
of Spain last week went Sidney Franklin 
(né Frumkin), matador extraordinary. 
All the world knows that he, a police- 
man’s son, left Flatbush to study painting 
in Mexico and there learned the bullfight- 
er’s art from Master Matador Rodolfo 
Gaona; that in Spain he has slain 50 bulls 
for the bravos and pesetas of the populace 
(Time, Sept. 30, 1929; March 24). But at 
his homecoming his friends and managers 
did not leave his fame to chance. To 
build him into a sure-fire vaudeville at- 
traction, they arranged an impression 
ballyhoo. In a noisy motorcade, gawked 
at by many a bystander, surrounded by 
sombreroed U. S. cowmen, preceded by a 
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Acme 
SIDNEY FRANKLIN (FRUMKIN) 


“Give me the good old American girl.” 


brass band, he rode to City Hall where 
Acting Mayor Joseph V. McKee of New 
York declared: “The city is very proud of 
you!” Into talking-cinema microphones 
Hero Franklin spoke English: “Give me 
the good old American girl,” and Spanish: 
“Commend me to the charming senoritas 
of Spain.” Of the Spanish King he said: 
“He strikes me as just a big kid.” Then 
he retired into the bosom of his family, 
which consists of father, mother, four 
sisters, three brothers, inhabitants of a 
modest Brooklyn house. 

The contrast between the Frumkin 
homelife and the Franklin bullfights and 
ballyhoo inspired two Manhattan colyum- 
ists to comment. Heywood Broun of the 
Telegram wrote: “Suppose you were one 
of Sidney’s relatives. What would you sug- 
gest [for his entertainment]? I will en- 
deavor to enter into the fantasy myself. 
‘Well, Sid . . . after breakfast we'll run 
down the street and shoot a couple of 
rounds of Tom Thumb golf... . For 
lunch we're going to the Horwitzes. You 
remember them. Sadie Horwitz was in 
your class at school... .’” 


Milt Gross of the American portrayed 
the imaginary effect on Brooklyn Jewish 
life of the hero’s return: “Hm, you didn’t 
hoid Meester Feitelbaum from Seedney 
Frenklin wot he fight witt bools. . . . So 
it geeves chirrs de pipple wot it guzz in 
wodeweel de bool-fighter wot he bicomes 
yat from tsigarattes in de papers a in- 
duster. So Isidor (SMACK) . . . you be 
batter a Seedney Frenklin und dunt gatting 
on de reputt codd a D yat in bool-fighting 
maybe. .. .” 


STATES & CITIES 


Managers v. Mayors 


Indignation at the electoral government 
of U. S. cities has flared up this summer 
all across the land. New York, Chicago, 
Dallas have had scandals laid at their 
mayoral or aldermanic administration 
doors. Detroit ousted its mayor on graft 
charges, elected a reform mayor after 
discussing city managership (TIME, Sept. 
99 


In Dallas, fortnight ago, citizens went 
to the polls and voted to have a city 
manager instead of their picturesque 
Mayor J. Waddy (“Hot Dog”) Tate. 
Tkus on May 1 they will join Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Rochester (N. Y.), and 392 
managerized U. S. cities where at present 
there is no major civic scandal. Grinning 
Mayor Tate was famed for his vote-get- 
ting campaign stunt of free hot-dogs, 
promises of free donkeyrides for children, 
free City Hall sitting for bums, free 
potted plants for funerals. Long had he 
fought the manager-movement, contend- 
ing that under such a system the Plain 
People who elected him would not get 
their due. 

In New York job-buying judges con- 
tinued the cause of citizens’ disgust. To 
the charges against Judge George F. 
Ewald were added this month simi- 
lar charges against Judge Amadeo A. 
Bertini of General Sessions Court, suc- 
cessor to deposed Judge Francis Xavier 
Mancuso (Time, Aug. 25). One Sunday 
early this month Rabbi Stephen Samuel 
Wise, crusading civic leader, was advised 
by his doctor not to preach his scheduled 
sermon. He asked Norman Thomas, 
Socialist Congressional candidate and 
scandal-flayer, to speak for him. After 
Speaker Thomas had finished describing 
the city’s condition, Rabbi Wise could 
contain himself no longer. He rose up and 
castigated Mayor James John (“Jimmy”) 
Walker’s régime in these terms: “I 
charge the men of large affairs in New 
York with lack of concern touching the 
welfare of their city. New York has no 
political, let alone moral, leadership. . . . 
What has the Mayor of New York done 
to uncover wrong or to enthrone right? 
Not one manly, valiant step on his part. 
Cheap gestures and cheaper words. . 
The affairs of the first city in the world 
are presided over as if these were a 
Coney Island Mardi Gras. ...! Sucha 
city as New York deserves as mayor a 
Dwight Morrow, a Thomas Lamont, a 
Herbert Hoover or an Al Smith.” 


Last week Mayor Walker spoke mourn- 
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fully of his mayoralty. He said: “All the 
glory is gone, all the glitter is off. It is 
just a hard job, and somebody else ought 
to have it.” 

In Chicago many a charge against 
past & present city officials arose from 


J. Wappy TATE 
He cured Dallas of mayors. 


the finding of Gangster Jack Zuta’s record 
books (Time, Sept. 1). Since the first 
of the year the city’s finances have been 
in dire straits. Last week 7,210 city 
employes were payless, despite the efforts 
of a citizens’ committee headed by 
Banker-Lawyer Silas Hardy Strawn. Last 
week Mr. Strawn attended an investment- 
bankers’ meeting at New Orleans, made a 
speech about municipal securities, raised 
a voice as indignant as Rabbi Wise’s: 
“Have you ever contemplated the stu- 
pidity of our people in permitting our 
municipal machinery to be run by poli- 
ticians . . . who frequently are men who 
have no education, who know nothing 
about government, finance, sanitation, city 
planning or anything else that is vital to 
. a great city?” 


CONSERVATION 

Dam Suit 

Beaten in Congress, angry Arizona last 
week began in the U. S. Supreme Court a 
final attack upon Boulder Dam.* The 
court allowed the State, through K. Berry 
Peterson, its attorney general, to bring 
suit against California, Nevada, Utah, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and 
Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman 
Wilbur in an attempt to have the Colorado 


River Compact and the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act declared unconstitutional. 
The defendants must respond to the suit 
by Jan. 5. 


*Though Secretary of the Interior Wilbur 
renamed this work the Hoover Dam (Time, 


Sept. 29), its legal title remains fixed by the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act. Newsmen and 
headline writers have been slow to accept Secre- 


tary Wilbur’s change. 
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Arizona’s filibuster could not beat the 
Boulder Dam bill in the Senate. Its pleas 
for a veto were ignored. Last week’s suit 
released all its pent-up legalistic fury 
against what it considers a rape of its 
sovereign rights and resources. 

In his brief to the Court, Attorney 
General Peterson listed Arizona’s chief 
objections: 

1) The Colorado River Compact which 
apportions water among the seven States 
is “grossly inequitable, unjust and unfair” 
to Arizona which never ratified -it. Its 
effect would be to leave 2,000,000 Arizona 
acres “forever unirrigated, uncultivated, 
uninhabited, unused.” 

2) Arizona citizens could get water from 
the reservoir only upon payment of such 
charges as the Secretary of the Interior 
fixed, whereas California citizens in the 
Imperial and Coachella valleys would get 
water free. 

3) The contention that the project 
would improve navigation is “a mere 
subterfuge and false pretense” because 
the Colorado is not navigable nor would 
a dam make it so. 

4) The construction of a dam on its 
land without its permission is a violation 
of Arizona law. 

5) Arizona would lose tax revenue on 
the power produced at the dam. 

Arizona’s suit, on a par in importance 
with the Great Lakes diversion contro- 
versy (Time, Nov. 22, 1926, et seq.), did 
not cause the U. S. to delay its construc- 
tion plans. Declared President Hoover: 
“The letting of contracts . . . will pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible. The determi- 
nation of the points of law raised by 
Arizona will be expedited. ... In the 
meantime I am in hopes that the States 
may get together and compose their dif- 


ferences.” 

Secretary Wilbur last week contracted 
to buy $1,730,000 worth of electricity 
from the Southern Sierras Power Com- 
pany, to be used during the period of 
construction at the dam site. 


CRIME 
Bounty 


In 16 months 16 banks have been robbed 
in Nebraska. Desperate, the Nebraska 
Bankers’ Association last week posted a 
$3,000 reward for each bank robber killed 
in the act. That very day three young 
men entered a bank at Nehama, stole 
$1,000. 

Nebraska is the second State in which 
dead bank robbers are worth more than 
live ones.* Texas bankers go further, offer 
$5,000 per corpse. This sum has been 
paid five times in five years. Last April 
two Negroes were lured into bank robbery 
at Fort Worth so that four white men 
might reap $10,000 bounty for killing 


them. 


Woodcock on Chicago 

To joke about Chicago’s crime-tide has 
long been the prerogative of colyumists, 
cartoonists, comedians. Last week a high 





*Nebraska’s price for a live one: $250. 








Federal official joined the game. Munch- 
ing a lettuce sandwich, sipping milk, 
Prohibition Director Amos Walter Wright 
Woodcock sat in his office and told Wash- 
ington newshawks about his recent visit to 
Chicago. Perhaps in all seriousness, but 











Keystone 
Dry Director Woopcock 


“No one shot at me.” 


with ludicrous effect, he said: “I saw 
nothing of the speakeasies that are re- 
ported to flourish [there]. Why, I even 
walked down some of the so-called ‘bad 
streets’ several nights. . . . I saw no ma- 
chine-guns on street corners, or anything 
like that! ... I was very much alone, 


but no one shot at me!” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Pennsylvania Bolters 

Last week Gifford Pinchot, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Republican nominee for governor, 
lost the vote of William Winston (‘“Bill’’) 
Roper, famed Princeton football coach. 
Mr. Roper who, away from Princeton, is a 
Philadelphia councilman from the Ger- 
mantown district, announced that he 
would bolt his party to support John M. 
Hemphill, Democratic nominee, because 
he was a thorough-going Wet. Bolter 
Roper managed the 1922 primary cam- 
paign which won Mr. Pinchot his first 
term as governor. 

Confidently awaited last week was a 
statement from Philadelphia’s Boss Wil- 
liam Scott Vare repudiating the Pinchot 
candidacy. 

Nominee Pinchot was comforted by the 
knowledge that he had the wholehearted 
support of the Pittsburgh Mellons. Wil- 
liam Larimer Mellon, nephew of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, announced that 
there would be no Republican bolting in 
that family. 

His Wetness cost Nominee Hemphill 
the votes of William Bauchop Wilson, 
onetime (1913-21) Democratic Secretary 
of Labor and Vance Criswell McCormick, 
onetime (1916) Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Patriotism, Honor 

The ingenious idea of selling bits of 
the R-roz as souvenirs and thus recouping 
the huge cost of this wrecked dirigible 
occurred last week to Englishmen. 

Promptly throttled in the name of 
patriotism and national honor, the idea’s 
only public appearance was in the follow- 
ing bulletin: 

“The firm of Thos. W. Ward Ltd. of 
Sheffield has this day purchased the 
wreckage of the R-zor and will utilize the 
metal commercially rather than for the 
manufacture of souvenirs.” 

anita eae 
Roosevelt & Rebirth 
(See front cover)* 

Even the late, great Theodore Roosevelt 
was dragged last week into Britain’s Im- 
perial Conference tariff controversy 
(Time, Oct. 13). Free traders dug out 
a letter posted to English Editor St. Loe 
Strachey by President Roosevelt in 1906. 

“As for protection and free trade,” 
wrote the President, “I am confident that 
protection would be most damaging to 
Great Britain. As regards the United 
States, I think I told you that on this 
point I am rather an economic agnostic. 
We have certainly prospered under pro- 
tection and I have seen the prophecies of 
free traders so utterly fail of fulfillment 
during the last 30 years that I am inclined 
to treat the matter as one of expediency 
purely.” 

This was exactly the way the leaders 
of all three of Britain’s parties treated the 
issue last week. As a matter of expediency, 
David Lloyd George came out for neither 
free trade nor protection in a 100-minute 
speech before the annual conference of 
his free trade Liberal party at Torquay. 
After he left, the meeting became a free 
trade demonstration, but Mr. Lloyd 
George is obviously tempted by the vote- 
getting possibilities of tariff proposals. 

As a matter of expediency Conservative 
Leader Stanley Baldwin came out with a 
new statement modifying his acceptance 
last fortnight of the Empire preference 
tariff scheme proposed to the Imperial 
Conference by Canadian Prime Minister 
Richard Bedford Bennett (Trme, Oct. 
20). A vital point in Canada’s proposal 
is that Great Britain should put a tariff 
on zon-Empire goods of all sorts but es- 
pecially on wheat, which Canada wants to 
sell to the Mother Country. Last week 
Mr. Baldwin, without directly saying so, 
definitely implied that he will not stand 
for this tariff on “foodstuffs” which would 
raise the price of British bread. 

Result: From within Leader Baldwin’s 
own party he was mocked by Baron 
Beaverbrook for first swallowing the Ca- 
nadian scheme whole, then spitting out 
the wheat kernel. “Baldwin! Baldwin! 
Again Baldwin!” sneered the press peer in 
one of his papers. “We want no more of 
Baldwin!” (Baron Beaverbrook of course 
advocates food tariffs.) 

As a matter of expediency the MacDon- 


*Painted for Time by Artist Edward Barnard 
Lintott (see p. 25). 


ald cabinet pigeonholed Canada’s straight- 
forward proposal last week-in an espe- 
cially created committee, sorely vexed 
Canada’s Bennett who soon afterward gave 
a dinner to all important correspondents 
in London, thereby, perhaps, increasing 
their sympathy with his plans. 

Meanwhile the cabinet, just 24 hours 
before Conservative Baldwin was sched- 
uled to do the same thing, suddenly came 
out with a scheme for “guaranteed food 
purchases from the Dominions through 
British quota boards.” Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Philip Snowden was credited 
with thus smartly stealing the enemy’s 
thunder. But nobody seemed to think 
that even “Phil” himself wholeheartedly 
approves of this merely expedient scheme. 

It would provide that Britain guarantee 
to buy hereafter a certain percentage of 
her grain and other foodstuffs from the 
Dominions, a larger percentage than she 
buys at present. Such a guarantee is not 
a “tariff” but, if feasible, it would give 
the Dominions all they expect to get from 
a food-stuff tariff, namely, a chance to 
sell England more food. 

Ii only this scheme were feasible it 
might solve very prettily the Labor party’s 
problem of how to appease the Dominions 
and win reciprocal trade concessions from 
them without embarking on a tariff policy 
to which so many Laborites are opposed 
—but in London last week several Do- 
minion representatives called the Snowden 
scheme a “quack panacea,” expressed the 
belief that it envisions a form of inter- 
ference with the laws of supply and de- 
mand by “meddling quota boards” so 
complex as to be unworkable. 

With Empire statesmen at home and 
those from beyond the seas thus divided 
most ominously among themselves on the 
great tariff issue, bewildered Mother Eng- 
land looked for a solution to the oldest, 
greatest of her institutions: Parliament. 
At the coming session the Labor Govern- 
ment must put their new stopgap scheme 
to the test, either wangle through with it 
or go to the country for a general election. 
Greater interest than has been felt in years 
centred on the government declaration to 
be read to the Lords and Commons by the 
King-Emperor in his “Speech from the 
Throne’—actually written last week by 
Messrs. MacDonald and Snowden in coun- 
cil. As though for a zero hour, the Empire 
braced itself for the gorgeous moment next 
week when King George V and Queen 
Mary would sally from the robing room 
of the House of Lords (see cover), when 
His Majesty would signalize the momen- 
tous rebirth of the Mother of Parliaments 
by the gracious words, “My Lords, pray 
be seated!” 
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England on Legs 


All over England common folk and their 
betters discussed “Legs” last week as 
familiarly as though he had been shot 
in London’s smart West End. 

The three bullets fired into Gangster 
Jack (“Legs”) Diamond while his chorus 
girl splashed in their Manhattan bathtub 
(Time, Oct. 20) received far more space 
in British dailies and weekly reviews than 





all four of President Herbert Hoover's 
recent speeches combined. “After all,” 
cried the Manchester Guardian, No. 1 
Liberal daily, “the most important thing 
of all is to be civilized. . . . The fate of 
a Jack Diamond is without significance in 
itself but the social attitude toward him 
is significant of much. . . . Here is a per- 
fect illustration of the fallacy that a na- 
tion or city is civilized because it has 
wealth, law courts, colleges and libra- 
ae 

“All the machinery of law exists in 
America, but the thing does not work 
properly. It does not work properly be- 
cause the public conscience does not func- 
tion as it should. Though gangsters are 
an inconsiderable proportion of the whole 
population in America, they carry on their 
activities unchecked, and the only reason 
for that can be that at the bottom the 
public does not mind them, does not feel 
what they do is wrong. You cannot blame 
the police in such a case. The police are 
merely the instruments whereby the pub- 
lic sense of what is right or wrong ex- 
presses itself... .” 

Neither of the “Press Peers,” Baron 
Beaverbrook and Viscount Rothermere, 
cares a hoot for “Civilization.” The Daily 
Express (Beaverbrook) merely hung upon 
Legs a second screaming series of articles 
about “American desperadoes” (the first 
series was hung on the shooting of Alfred 
[‘““Jake”] Lingle in Chicago—Time_, June 
16 et seg.). Meanwhile the Daily Mail 
(Rothermere) hired Edgar Wallace, No. 1 
British crime fictioneer, to write: 

“T have been out-Wallaced by recent 
factual happenings in the United States. 
. . . There has been a conspiracy between 
Chicago and New York to put me out of 
business by providing thrillers more bi- 
zarre and stories less credible than my 
play On The Spot.” 

When a young London shoemaker, one 
Arthur Cox, was hailed into Old Bailey 
for shooting at two bobbies (whom he 
missed), the Magistrate showed himself 
Legs-conscious. After sentencing Shoe- 
maker Cox to ten years’ penal servitude 
for “shooting with intent to do grievous 
bodily harm,” Mr. Justice Wright said: 
“Tt would be an unfortunate thing for this 
country if the use of firearms became 
common. I feel it the duty of this court 
to visit such conduct as the prisoner’s 
with condign punishment. I hope the 
sentence will have some effect in deterring 
others from carrying loaded revolvers 
when pursuing their vocation of burglary.” 

(London bobbies, pursuing their voca- 
tions, do not ordinarily carry firearms.) 

Gouty peers, ruffling through the Lon- 
don Evening Standard learned last week 
that: “Gunmen have struck terror into 
the hearts of inhabitants of the big Amer- 
ican cities . . . their police are helpless.” 

Finally, at the other end of the social 
scale, the Daily Herald, organ of reigning 
British Labor, explained Legs and his like 
wholly in terms of Prohibition. ‘Bad laws 
may breed lawlessness,” said the Herald. 
“Clearly the evasion of the Prohibition 
law has become an amusing pastime for 
many American citizens and blackmailing 
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a murderous and highly profitable business 
for the bootlegger. These are grave social 
consequences—of what? Of a law that 
seems to go against the grain.” 

Four London adolescents caught stealing 
motorcars from a warehouse which they 
had “broken and entered” pleaded in 
court last week: “We only did what Legs 
Diamond did and he always got off.” 
Because of their youth and innocence the 
four were let off on parole after being 
severely lectured. 

In Germany, whence Gangster Diamond 
was recently expelled, local events were 
so much more exciting last week (see be- 
low) that he was only second string news. 
Only John Bull and Dame France, who 
refused to admit Legs, seemed thrillingly 
titillated last week by the thought that a 
real U. S. racketeer had almost been in 
their midst. 


GERMANY 
Briining Uber Alles 


Puffing a menthol-cooled cigaret, Prince 
August Wilhelm von Hohenzollern, fourth 
son of Wilhelm II, sat in the Visitors’ 
Gallery of the German Reichstag one day 
last week calmly enjoying a scene of such 
absolute bedlam, such screeching pande- 
monium that his smoking passed un- 
challenged by the ushers. 

This prince is the Hohenzollern member 
of Adolf Hitler’s rampant National Social- 
ist, “Nazi” or Fascist Party. Last week 
the publishers of Berlin’s potent Tageblatt 
charged (in one of their smaller papers, 











International 
Prince Aucust WILHELM 
. abetting bedlam? 


8-Uhr Abendblatt) that August Wilhelm 
is the “Paymaster” through whom Wil- 
helm of Doorn has contributed “large 
sums” to the ‘Nazi’ war-chest. If indeed 
the onetime All Highest stands financially 
back of Trouble Maker Hitler, certainly 
last week Wilhelm II got his money’s 
worth. 

“Oi! Oi! 


Kikeriki!” ‘“Comrades!”’ 


TIM 


Foreign News—( Continued) 


roared Communist Deputy Ernst Torgler 
as the Reichstag convened, “Do you know 
that working men are being clubbed to 
the ground outside this building? Donner 
und Blitz! What a way for this Reichs- 
tag to open!” 

In mass formation, with military tread, 
eyes front, the 107 new Fascist Deputies 
entered the Reichstag. When it last met 
they numbered twelve. Flushed with their 
great election victory (True, Sept. 22 
they marched in coatless, each swelling 
out his Fascist “brown shirt,” each flaunt- 
ing the Fascist swastika on his left arm, 
each in khaki flare-pants, swank black 
leather boots—all proud that they had 
flagrantly, successfully broken the Prus- 
sian State ordinance forbidding ‘public 
appearance in political costume.” 

Saluting the Reichstag and each other, 
the Browns roared: “Hail, Hitler! Wake 
up Germany! Down with the Young 
Plan.” 

Bellowed back the Communist Deputies 
(who had threatened but failed to come 
in red shirts): “Hold the Red Front! 
Down with Hitler! Down with the Young 
Plan!” 

In this last cheer virtually the entire 
Reichstag was willing to join. There were 
times when everyone seemed to be yelling, 
“Down with the Young Plan!” but far 
from every yell was worth a vote. 

“Ts there anybody older than I in this 
house?” suddenly shrilled 82-year-old 
Deputy Karl Herold above the tumult, “I 
was born in 1848! Anybody older than I? 
Anybody?” 

“Nein!” rumbled the Reichstag with 
one mighty voice, and, as custom decrees, 
the oldest Deputy took the chair prior to 
election of a regular President, began 
quaveringly to call the roll. 

“Herr Briining?” 

“Here!” answered Chancellor Heinrich 
Briining, while Communists yelled, ‘““Hun- 
ger Dictator! Not one more day of 
Briining in this place!” 

Amid all sorts of bedlam the roll call 
continued, reached “Herr Dr. Lowen- 
stein?” , 

“Oi, oi, oi!” jeered the Fascists, re- 
peated this noise every time a Jewish 
name was called. 

At women’s names the Brown Shirts 
crowed, “Kikeriki! Kikeriki! Kikeriki!” 
—German equivalent to Cockadoodle- 
doo! (Fascists both German and Italian, 
hold that women are respectworthy as 
hens, jeerworthy when by entering poli- 
tics they try to be roosters.) On the first 
day of the Reichst&g session absolutely 
nothing was done except to call and jeer 
the roll. 

Down to Business. That Germany, 
despite all the yelling, is not yet dominated 
by extremist parties (Communists and 
Fascists) was proved next day when 
Paul Lobe, Socialist, was re-elected Presi- 
dent (speaker) of the Reichstag for the 
tenth consecutive year. 

This singularly useful man, 54, tortoise- 
spectacled, cheerful, bristling-haired and 
bland, is the editor of Volkswacht, Social- 
ist newsorgan of Breslau. He is re-elected 
every year because the President is al- 
ways, by custom, a member of the largest 


party which, in Germany, is always the 
Socialists. But last week the Fascists, 
having risen from ninth to second party, 
captured the vice-presidency of the 
Reichstag for the first time, whooped in 
their Franz Stohr. 

Smart Brtining. Actual Reichstag 
work of the week began when Chancellor 
Briining, pale but determined, started to 
read his Cabinet’s declaration of policy, 
kept on for 40 minutes, often drowned 














Keystone 
Pau. Lose 


They gave him the gavel again. 


out completely by savage Red and Brown 
howls. Listening in the Diplomatic Gal- 
lery, owlish, expressionless as wax, sat 
Prince Takamatsu-no-miya* of Japan, 
honeymooning brother of the “Son of 
Heaven,” bespectacled Emperor Hirohito. 

Decidedly no fool, Chancellor Briining 
trimmed his talk to the new mood of the 
German people, the mood that made them 
cast over 6,000,000 votes for the party 
of Austrian-born Adolf Hitler, a man who 
cannot be elected to the Reichstag because 
he is not a German citizen. As nearly as 
he could, Herr Briining promised by im- 
plication to try to obtain for Germany 
the chief things which Herr Hitler has told 
the people he positively will obtain if they 
give him sufficient votes: 

1). Greatest possible reduction in Repa- 
rations payments, which the madcap 
Brown Shirfs “promise” to repudiate and 
thus reduce to mil. 

2). Swiftest possible restoration of Ger- 
many to prosperity at home and to her 
pre-War parity with other Great Powers. 

Cheerful Groans. Not daring to sug- 
gest that Germany will ask for the emer- 
gency moratorium provided in the Young 
Plan, Herr Briining hinted that circum- 
stances may force the Allies to grant it. 

“The authors of the Young Plan,” he 
said, “clearly foresaw that Germany’s 

*In Frankfort some evenings later the “Son 
of Heaven’s” brother attended a Negro opera, 
Mahogany, rushed hastily into the street when 
objectors to this blackamoor performance broke 
it up with stink bombs. 


ability to pay reparations depended de- 
cisively on the expansion of world com- 
merce and the stability of international 
finance. . . . [But] the general economic 
situation in Germany and the rest of the 
world has grown worse from month to 
month.” 

Revise Versailles! Revision of the 
hated Treaty of Versailles is the trump 
Fascist “promise.” To take this trump 
with a joker Herr Briining gave Germans 
plainly to understand that he, though 
bound as Chancellor to act with caution, 
is as anxious at heart as any fiery Fascist 
to tear up the Treaty of Versailles, will 
seek revision by every possible means. 

The Treaty and the way the victors 
have administered it, he said, “incenses 
our people, and especially our Youth!” 

“The maintenance of Germany’s armed 
forces,” he added, “is the Reichstag’s most 
important task. . . . Germany must re- 
cover her freedom!” [Widespread cheer- 
ing, fierce Fascist cries of “Curtius must 
be imprisoned in a fortress!”*] 

Battle of Ballots. Result of the Chan- 
cellor’s “fighting speech” was to consoli- 
date and fire with new loyalty the Cen- 
trist-Socialist parties group which he leads 
—notwithstanding that the speech con- 
tained a qualifying statement that Ger- 
many will advance toward her aims 
“solely along the path of Peace.” 

Momentarily Herr Briining had stolen 
Fascist thunder. Masterfully he pressed 
his advantage, maneuvered for a quick 
vote of confidence on a motion to adjourn 
the Reichstag for six weeks. Such a move 
would have been madness earlier in 
the week. But today was today. By a 
vote of 323 to 236 the Reichstag rejected 
Communist and Fascist motions censuring 
the Government. Next by a vote of 325 
to 237 Herr Briining was given a free 
hand with his budget-balancing program 
which involves a new $125,000,000 foreign 
loan (Time, Oct. 13). Then came a set- 
back. Amid extremist whoops the Reichs- 
tag voted 395 to 147 an amnesty to all 
political prisoners who have not actually 
attacked a member of the Government. 

Midnight had struck. In the small hours 
the Chancellor tempted Fate, moved for a 
vote of confidence on adjournment. Yells, 
pounding on desk tops, wild minutes when 
every party in the Reichstag seemed to be 
bellowing at every other party: “Swine! 
... Grafters! ... Liars! ... Traitors! ... 
Apes! . . . Cockroaches!” ended in a vote 
of 318 to 236. The Government had won 
by a triumphal majority of 82! Once 
again, Heinrich (“Iron Cross”) Briining 
was virtual Dictator of Germany, able to 
put through his policy of drastic fiscal 
retrenchment under a series of decrees 
signed by his patron, the man who made 
him, Old Paul von Hindenburg—until the 
Reichstag meets again Dec. 3rd. 


Oo— 


Plate Glass Riots 


The day the Reichstag opened last week 
there was bedlam within (see p. 21), riot 








*Foreign Minister Dr. Julius Curtius is famed 
for continuing the late, great Dr. Gustav Strese- 
mann’s “line” or policy of peaceful co-operation 
with France. 
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without. Communists roared the Jnter- 
nationale among the trees and bushes of 
the Tiergarten,* were chased from cover 
by mounted police. Fascists came early, 
sat in squads upon all Tiergarten benches 
near the Reichstag, bawled ‘‘Hail Hitler!” 
and “Wake up Germany!” hour after 
hour, growing more and more hoarse. To 
keep order nearly all Berlin’s police were 
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Acme 
PRIME MINISTER BRAUN 
He would prefer a garbage job. 
(See col. 3) 


concentrated around the Reichstazg—with 
dire result. 

In the unguarded quarter of Berlin’s 
smart shops and great department stores 
—a vicinity where the streets are so well 
paved that it is quite impossible to pick 
up stones—innocent looking citizens sud- 
denly appeared with stones in their 
pockets. Shrewdly they distributed them- 
selves in front of the plate glass windows 
of Jewish-owned stores: Wertheim’s, 
Griinfeld’s, Behrendt’s, Cords’... . 

Wertheim’s, Germans firmly believe, 
is the “Largest Department Store in the 
World,” sells everything from toothpicks 
to limousines. Its block-long facade con- 
tains 36 large, shimmering plate-glass 
windows. Abruptly, at a mysterious signal, 
out from pockets leaped stones, smashed 
every Wertheim pane and many another. 
Windows higher up were shattered by 
pistol shots. Jewish-owned cafés and 
banks suffered similar pane-smashes. So 
adroit was the whole piece of vandalism, 
so swiftly did the stonethrowers disperse, 
that when police arrived, frantically sum- 
moned by the Jewish store owners, there 
was nobody to be arrested except very 
large crowds of curious, innocent by- 
standers. 

Efficiently the police charged. In 
street after street their method was the 


*Formerly the ‘Deer Park” where Hohen- 
zollerns hunted with hound and horn in the 


middle of continental Europe’s largest city. 
Today the Tiergarten is a public park but still 
bushy and foresty, though crisscrossed by im- 


maculate, grass-bordered avenues. 
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same. A double line, stretching from wall 
to wall, rushed down the street at a run, 
rubber clubs flailing. Persons who “re- 
sisted” or could not get out of the way 
fast enough were arrested. Nearly all 
were set free as fast as dunder-headed 
policemen marched them before intelligent 
Berlin judges. 

Blame. Chief of Berlin Police Karl 
Zorgiebel said: “Virtually none but 
Fascists participated in the attacks on 
Jewish-owned stores.” 

Said Adolph Hitler at Berlin Fascist 
headquarters : 

“The window-smashing was perpetrated 
mainly by rowdies, thieves, plunderers and 
Communist provocateurs. . . . The police 
have been unable to give us the name of 
a single Fascist who had any part in the 
smashing of windows. . . . These acts of 
violence have nothing to do with our 
movement.” 

In a bulletin to the press he formally 
charged that, in order to discredit the 
Fascist Party, the Communist Party 
caused its members to smash the windows 
and to shout with diabolic cunning as they 
did so, “Hail Hitler!” 

Correspondents who called at Com- 
munist Party headquarters were met 
with hot Red denials, questioned: ‘Don’t 
you know they smashed Jewish windows? 
Only Jewish windows! Would we do that? 
Think it over!” 

_ 
“Prussian Swine” 

“Swine! Swine! Scared to dissolve! 
Scared to lose your seat! Scared swine! 
Scared swine!” chanted Fascist Deputies 
in the Prussian Diet (State Legislature) 
last week. Thus they expressed their wish 
that Dr. Otto Braun, famed Socialist 
Prime Minister of Prussia, should dissolve 
the Diet, order an election. The Prussian 
Fascists knew they would make large 
electoral gains, because the German Fas- 
cists won so heavily in the recent Reichs- 
tag poll (Time, Sept. 22). They called 
Socialist Braun “swine” and “coward” 
because he is not simple enough to play 
into their hands. 

Backed by a strong Socialist-Centrist 
coalition, the Prime Minister stood for 
being called names as long as human na- 
ture could, flushed pink, red, dark-red, 
finally purple. As the swine song still 
continued, however, his self control 
snapped. 

“IT could understand the taunt that I 
was trying to keep my ministerial post,” 
he roared, “if it were that of manager of 
a garbage removal company! The garbage 
job, meine Herren, would be more lucra- 
tive and less filthy than mine!” 

a 


Saxon Reaction 


Convening last week the Saxon Diet 
(State Legislature) reacted sharply to 
Fascist Adolf Hitler’s success in winning 
millions of votes by “impossible promises” 
to secure reduction of Germany’s Repara- 
tion debt to nil, etc. (True, Sept. 22). 

If impossible promises are good politics, 
why not impossible demands? With 
shrewd vote-getting intent the Saxon Diet 
voted 82 to 12 a demand that the German 
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Government “immediately initiate negoti- 
ations for revision of the Young Plan” 
(i. e., for reduction of German Repara- 
tions payments). Similarly if the New 
York State Legislature thought that their 
constituents wanted the moon, they might 
vote that President Herbert Hoover must 
go mooning. 


DENMARK 
Greenland Junket 


Denmark’s only colony, Greenland, is 
three times as big as Denmark. Just back 
from an inspection trip of Greenland is 
nature-loving Danish Prime Minister 
Theodor A. M. Stauning. In Copenhagen 
last week he waxed enthusiastic: 

“Great- changes are taking place in 
Greenland, not only economically but also 
in the mode of life of the inhabitants. 
Igloos are gradually disappearing as the 
Eskimos build neat wooden houses to 
take their place. Flowers are being culti- 
vated—think of that in Greenland! Some 
of the Eskimo women are becoming inter- 
ested in window boxes. During the sum- 
mer, I can tell you, they make a brave, 
bright show!” 

Not so backward as many people sup- 
pose, the Eskimos of Greenland publish 
two newspapers (monthlies) in Eskimo. 
There are only 274 Danes in the entire 
country and more than half of these work 
in the cryolite* mines. Trade in every- 
thing except cryolite is a monopoly of the 
Danish Crown, but even so the monetary 
returns from Greenland are so meagre that 














Wide World 
PRIME MINISTER STAUNING 
“Flowers, think of that!” 


Denmark is out of pocket some $150,000 
yearly as a result of keeping her huge 


*A fantastic mineral. The Eskimos thought 
that cryolite, which means “frost stone,” was 
a mysterious kind of ice. It looks like ice, 
melts readily in a candle flame into something 
which especially -puzzled Eskimos because it is 
not water. Found in Greenland, cryolite is 
a compound of fluorine, sodium and aluminium, 
is used commercially as a flux in smelting 
aluminium. 
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colony. Greenland is bigger than Iceland 
which is not a “Danish colony” but a 
“sovereign State” whose king, Christian 
X, happens to be also King of Denmark. 

On his voyage of inspection Prime 
Minister Stauning also visited the Faroe 
Islands which are legally a part of Den- 
mark proper and lie midway between the 
Shetland Islands and Iceland. These tiny 
isles with an area of only 540 sq. mi. have 
a population of 22,835—whereas big 
Greenland with an area 84 times as great 
(46,740 sq. mi.) has a population of only 
14,355. “In my opinion,” said Prime Min- 
ister Stauning, ‘there is room in the Faroe 
Islands for private initiative and the in- 
vestment of capital to establish repair sta- 
tions equipped with large petroleum and 
benzine tanks to supply~ the Diesel-en- 
gined fishing vessels which are becoming 
very numerous.” 

Of Greenland’s trade the Prime Minister 
said cautiously: 

“It is well to wait and see how the 
country develops. The seal industry which 
was once very prosperous is declining, but 
expansion of the fishing industry is taking 
up this slack. The people are awakening 
to a new and more hygienic standard of 
living but there is still great need of more 
Danish schools.” 


ITALY-BULGARIA 
Royal Nuptials 


Not since Gregory IX came with the 
pomp & majesty of his Papal Court to 
sanctify the bones of the ecstatic little 
man who was born Francis Bernardone 
and to bless the foundation of the church 
of St. Francis rising over his grave, has 
little hillside Assisi been thrilled as it 
was last week. The stiff coat-tails of 
the bearded, bustling proprietor of the 
Hotel Subasio flapped with excitement, 
mayor and corporation excitedly talked 
plans for two days. Even the Franciscan 
brothers in the monastery, the Poor Clares 
in their convent, read their offices with a 
certain worldly detachment. For Princess 
Giovanna, next-to-youngest daughter of 
King Vittorio Emanuele of Italy, was com- 
ing to Assisi to be married to little Tsar 
Boris of Bulgaria. 

To make the wedding possible, last 
minute concessions were made by the 
Bulgarian Government which, three weeks 
ago, was still demanding that the pro- 
spective eldest heir male of their King & 
Queen should be reared Bulgarian Ortho- 
dox. As Princess Giovanna is Roman 
Catholic, the Vatican continued to insist 
that all her prospective children be reared 
Roman Catholic, finally won this point last 
week. 

Despite repeated despatches from Sofia 
itself stating that under the Bulgarian 
Constitution the heir to the Throne must 
be Bulgarian Orthodox, the articles in 
question actually read: 

Article XXXVII. The Eastern rite of 
the Orthodox Christian religion is the 
State Religion in the Kingdom of Bulgaria. 

Article XX XVIII. The King may not 
profess any other religion than the Ortho- 
dox religion. Exception is made for the 
present King. (The “present King” meant 
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was King Ferdinand, father of Boris, who 
was reigning in Bulgaria when the Consti- 
tution was last revised in 1911. Ex-King 
Ferdinand, who abdicated in 1918, has 
always remained Roman Catholic.) 
Choice of Assisi as the scene of the wed- 
ding was made entirely by Princess Gio- 
vanna. St. Francis is her patron saint, she 
is actually a Tertiary or lay sister of the 











Herbert Photos 
PRINCESS GIOVANNA 
She will help make Mussolini’s iron ring. 


Franciscan order.* In the refectory, 
brown-robed friars reminded each other 
last week that years ago when Princess 
Maria, little sister of Princess Giovanna, 
was desperately ill, Giovanna had come to 
Assisi to make her novena, had sworn that 
if Maria recovered she, Giovanna, would 
be married at the tomb of St. Francis 
under the walls made glorious by Giotto 
di Bondone (1267-1337), greatest of 
“primitive” mural painters. 

Because it was utterly impossible for 
little Assisi (population 5,353) to house 
the wedding party, the Italian royal family 
and their most potent guests prepared to 
sleep on a railway siding down in the 
valley, occupying three special trains: 
1) the Blue Train which brought Marie 
José of Belgium to Rome for her wedding 
to Italian Crown Prince Umberto; 2) the 
Maroon Train, generally used by the 
Italian Royal Family; 3) a more gaudy, 
less comfortable relic known as the “Old 
Train” assigned for the wedding to Tsar 
Boris, his father Ferdinand, brother Cyril, 
sister Eudoxia. 

Because one church was not enough to 
honor the meekest of medieval men, the 
gothic builders of Assisi built two 
churches to St. Francis, one on top of 
the other. Princess Giovanna decreed 
last week that her marriage should take 
place not in the larger, airier upper church, 
but in the lower, holier one beneath, 
whose high altar covers the saint’s tomb. 
On Oct. 25 the wedding procession was to 





*A famed male Tertiary was the late Miguel 
Primo de Rivera, Dictator of Spain, buried in 
the brown gown of a Carmelite. 













form inside the upper church, march out 
the west door and up a grassy hill, then 
round the corner down through the colon- 
naded, cobblestoned pilgrim’s courtyard 
to the portal of the lower church. Two 
hundred young girls of Assisi (practically 
every available one) were named last week 
“attendants of the Princess,” received 
white satin dresses donated by her. Sol- 
diers, Fascist militia, torch bearers were 
told off to line the way. 

Prime Minister Benito Mussolini hastily 
canceled an engagement to speak in Rome 
on Oct. 25, promised to be in Assisi on 
the day set by Princess Giovanna. For /1 
Duce, obedient to Royalty though he may 
have seemed last week, the marriage is a 
great personal:triumph. He has now lined 
up Bulgaria with Albania and Hungary in 
the “iron ring” of pro-Italian nations he is 
slowly forging around Italy’s No. 1 Balkan 
enemy, Jugoslavia. 

—_—o—- 
Meaning of “Death” 

Hot on the heels of Ji Duce’s recent 
threat to punish speculators and dis- 
honest financiers with “Death” (TIME, 
Oct. 13) followed, last week, drastic action 
—though not quite so drastic as might 
have been expected. 

For years officials of the Ministry of 
Justice have been drafting a new Italian 
Commercial Code but Signor Mussolini, 
fired with his new idea, could not wait 
last week for his legal myrmidons to 
finish. Summoning his Cabinet, he slapped 
upon the table a decree already drafted. 
Approval was instantaneous. Bang into 
Italy’s commercial statute books went not 
“Death” but the following penalties: 

One to Ten years imprisonment at hard 
labor and fines of from $500 to $5,000 for 
“promoters, officers and liquidators of 
joint stock companies” who “fraudulently 
damage the interests of stockholders.” 

Frauds specifically covered include: 1) 
distributing dividends unwarranted by 
the condition of the company; 2) false 
statements in balance sheets or to the 
public at stockholders’ meetings; 3) con- 
cealment of facts relating to economic 
conditions of a company. 

One to Five years imprisonment at 
hard labor and fines of $400 to $1,000 for 
“persons who, for their own or others’ 
profit, circulate false news or by other 
fraudulent means create fictitious in- 
creases in the value of stocks of companies 
they represent.” 

One to Three years imprisonment at 
hard labor and fines of $400 to $1,000 
for company officials who contract loans 
with their own companies. 

Other Work Done at last week’s dy- 
namic Cabinet session: 

Stage Censorship was removed from 
the discretion of local prefects, placed 
under that of the Minister of Interior 
(Benito Mussolini). 

Loss of Italian Citizenship will here- 
after bar the payment of any pension 
whatsoever from an Italian source to 
ex-citizens. 

Up to last week only State pensions 
(such as those of war veterans) were thus 
cut off. The new Cabinet decree, sweep- 
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ing, applies of course to banking and busi- 
ness pensions, applies even to those 
granted by the Royal Family, many of 
whose pensioned adherents are anti-Fas- 
cist, non-Fascist. 

Two New Holidays were decreed: 
March 23 as the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Fascist Party by Benito Mus- 
solini & friends at Milan in 1919; Febru- 
ary 11 as the anniversary of the signing 
of the Lateran Treaty creating the new 
Papal State in 1929 and cementing it in 
friendship with the Italian State. 

Wood Alcohol or any form of methyl- 
ated alcohol was barred by the Cabinet 
from being sold in Italy as a drink or in- 
troduced into any cosmetic or medicinal 
specialty. 

The Italo-U. S. Treaty of Arbitration 
of April 19, 1928 was approved by the 
Cabinet for transmission to King Vittorio 
Emanuele III, who will most certainly 
sign a decree of approval. 


PORTUGAL 
Whole Hog 


Portugal is poor. Portugal has had at 
least ten revolutions since the late Andrew 
Carnegie built his Peace Palace at The 
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GENERAL CARMONA 


He celebrated with an inkstand. 


Hague. But Portugal means well. Portugal 
has been meaning for more than a genera- 
tion to do what—so long ago they can 
scarcely remember it—other nations have 
done: present some gift to the Peace 
Palace. 

Last week Portugal’s gift was ready at 
last—a tribute to the enterprise of General 
Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona who 
seized power as a Dictator (TimE, July 9, 
1928) but is now a most Constitutional 
president. But for his zeal and energy 
the gift might never have been made. 
Elaborately wrought, encrusted with 17th 
Century Portuguese ornamentation, it 
bears proudly the arms of the ten-year-old 
Portuguese Republic. Weight: 6 lb. Mate- 
rial: silver plate. Nature: inkstand. 
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Lisbon papers rumored last week that 
what had roused President Carmona (him- 
self addicted to fountain pens) to have 
the inkstand made was the wedding of 
Princess Marie José of Belgium (Time, 
Jan. 13). Finding it necessary to order a 
candelabra for H. R. H., he went the 
whole hog, ordered the Peace Palace’s 
inkstand too, plus a tray for it to stand 
on, plus two goose quill pens. 


BRAZIL 
$97.74 


“The government of Brazil has a per- 
fect right to buy munitions in this coun- 
try,” announced Secretary of State Henry 
Lewis Stimson last week. When Brazil’s 
government promptly ordered ten used 
Curtiss-Wright planes, the U. S. War De- 
partment consented to provide, for $97.74, 
certain “brackets” needed to adapt the 
ten planes for use as bombers. The U. S. 
Navy Department was understood to 
have released for sale to Brazil several 
Vought observation fighting planes. 

These facts and acts appeared to irri- 
tate both British editors and the British 
Foreign Office last week. The Manches- 
ter Guardian accused the Hoover Admin- 
istration of “taking sides” in Brazil’s civil 
war. When British newshawks pecked 
around the Foreign Office, inquiring 
whether British firms were going to get 
any orders from Brazil for aircraft and 
munitions they were told a number of 
things “not for publication.” Cabled New 
York Times Correspondent Ferdinand 
Kuhn Jr.: 

“Government officials here hint they 
would like to know what the Brazilian 
government promised in return for Mr. 
Stimson’s benediction. The British have 
had long experience in such transactions, 
and take it for granted that the State De- 
partment is not entirely altruistic this 
time.” 

Prisoner Proof. In the actual theatre 
of Brazil’s Civil War—an area as large 
as the U. S. states east of the Mississippi 
River—towns and cities were frequently 
“captured” by both Federals and Rebels 
simultaneously last week—if their official 
announcements were to be believed. 

The main fighting line, insofar as it 
existed, was the southern frontier of the 
great coffee state of Sao Paulo, “Heart 
of Brazil,” bailiwick of President Wash- 
ington Luis and his ruling clique. It ap- 
peared certain that the southern Rebels 
had not advanced north of this frontier. 
The northern Rebels, attempting to con- 
verge upon Rio de Janeiro from the State 
of Minas Geraes and from further north 
were unquestionably held at bay last week. 
Some 300 prisoners were produced by the 
Federals, and some 200 by the Rebels, the 
only tangible evidence that both sides had 
made gains. In Montevideo, capital of 
Uruguay, where sympathy with the Reb- 
els runs high, reports were zealously cir- 
culated that “a long conflict is in pros- 
pect, and, should decisive victory prove 
impossible, the Rebel states may be ex- 
pected to secede.” Uruguayans hope fer- 
vently to enlarge their little republic by 


welcoming in a few Brazilian secession 
states. 
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ARS 


Artist Lintott 


Commissioned by Time to paint the 
King & Queen of Great Britain in Parlia- 
ment robes (see front cover) Artist Ed- 
ward Barnard Lintott of London, Paris 
and Manhattan* was at home last week in 
his pale green, high ceilinged 57th Street, 
Manhattan, studio. Now 54, Artist Lintott 
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Ivy’s JAMES 
No coffee-shaker he. 


looks ten years younger, is large and 
broad, immensely genial, bears a marked 
resemblance to London’s favorite music- 
hall - comedian, bushy-browed George 
Robey. As a painter he lived ten years 
in Paris, studied under the late great 
Jean-Paul Laurens and Benjamin Jean 
Joseph Constant, wrote a text book on 
water-color painting which is quoted by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica as an authority, 
and became a fashionable portraitist. But 
painting is only one of the many things 
that Artist Lintott has done. He worked 
under Lord Northcliffe on the Daily Mail 
at its inception. He edited and _ illus- 
trated a colored Women’s Supplement 
of the London Times. He has been Li- 
brarian of the Royal Academy. In 1915 
he helped raise a regiment of painters, 
the United Arts Force, offshoot of the 
Artists’ Rifles of Kitchener’s Army. 

Edward Barnard Lintott is one of the 
few artists who have ever been diplomats. 
In 1915, because he was good at cyphers 
and puzzles, he was sent to St. Petersburg 
under Sir George Buchanan as Secretary 
to the Ambassador, a post created for him 
to avoid his taking a Foreign Office exam- 
ination. It is his boast that he was the 
last man officially presented to the Tsar at 
court. 

His most exciting Russian experience 
during the revolution was sitting up at 
night for three months in the Embassy 
with a pistol in his hand guarding $5,000,- 
ooo worth of platinum to be smuggled into 
Britain to make fuse points for shells. 

Artist Lintott painted his first society 


*Not to be confused with Instructor Henry 
John Lintott of the Edinburgh College of Art. 
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portrait, after the War, of Lady Diana 
Manners, as she lay in bed. Since then 
he has done hundreds, expects to do 
many more. Privately he hates society 
jobs, quotes his friend the late great John 
Singer Sargent that “portrait painting, my 
boy, is a pimp’s profession.” One portrait, 
however, that he thoroughly enjoyed was 
that of faithful James Miller, ancient, 
honorable red-nosed steward of Prince- 
ton’s Ivy Club. Because Artist Lintott 
painted faithful James smiling quizzically 
over a silver cocktail shaker, timorous club 
trustees refused to accept the picture, 
feared that its exhibition might bring 
Princeton and the Ivy Club into disrepute, 
suggested the substitution of a coffee pot. 
Artist Lintott, who had never seen James 
or any other able steward shake coffee, 
refused. Last week both portrait and silver 
shaker were on view in his studio. 


o— 
Anhydrous Glue 


Many men of many nations have made 
many suggestions as to the greatest need 
of the art world, ranging from state mu- 
seums and traveling scholarships to com- 
pulsory art education and the coming of 
a second Leonardo. The International 
Office of Museums of the League of Na- 
tions, meeting in Rome last week, decided 
that one of the greatest would be the in- 
vention of anhydrous glue—glue without 
water. 

Precise, scientific gentlemen from 20 
nations sat in a congress hall listening to 
papers not on the creation of future art, 
but the preservation of the art of the past. 
A Mr. Kennedy-North, London expert, 
wished it to be understood that he was an 
art Preserver, not a Restorer. 

“Let me draw a sharp distinction,” 
said Preserver Kennedy-North, “Restorers 
often ruin perfectly good pictures. For 
example an enormous number of paintings 
are being ruined by the application of new 
backings with glue when they are being 
rebuilt. This practice is absolutely ruin- 
ous because the glue attracts dampness.* 
Let me point out to the chemists of the 
world that there is an excellent field for 
them in the search for a non-hydrous 
glue.” 

Mechanical-minded Professor Koegel 
of the Karlsruhe Technical High School 
came forward with a new method of regis- 
tering the authenticity of paintings: two 
wafer-thin sections are to be sawed from 
a steel cable, one inlaid in the painting, 
the other deposited in a central identifica- 
tion office. Micro-photography will iden- 
tify the adjacent surfaces of the cable. 

Interesting was the fact that great inter- 
national art exhibitions (Burlington House 
Exhibition, London; Rembrandt Exhibi- 
tion, Amsterdam) have not been given 
without serious damage to some of the 
works exhibited. Jan Vermeer’s “Head of 
a Young Girl” was returned to The Hague 
badly cracked from sudden changes in 
temperature due to numerous trips. A 
Flemish portrait by Emanuel de Witte 
went back to Leipzig with a large nail- 
hole through the canvas. 





*Reporters last week were startled to see 
crateloads of dental soap carried into the Cham- 
ber of Deputies building in Paris, learned that 
preservers (not restorers) insisted on using 
dental soap to cleanse the murky murals of 
Eugéne Delacroix, because it was acidless, would 
not affect pigments. 











Castanets 


Castanets commanding and enticing, 
sleek black gowns, ruffled white gowns, 
gowns with all the colors of a peacock’s 
tail—with these to Manhattan last week 
returned Dancer Argentina (real name: 
Antonia Merce) who again will tour as 
far as the Pacific Coast, give some 50 





D’Ora, Paris 


ARGENTINA 
Her muscles are intact. 


recitals. At the end of last season Argen- 
tina underwent an appendectomy, a pro- 
ceeding dangerous for a dancer none too 
young. Special care was taken not to 
cut a muscle and she is just as agile as 
before. Her great pride this year is the 
little red ribbon which she wears on every 
coat, every dress. It is the emblem of the 
Legion of Honor given her the past sum- 
mer for her distinguished achievement in 
art plus her generosity to French chari- 
ties. She might also be proud of her 
U. S. schedule this season. Few individual 
artists are able to draw more than one 
audience, at most two, in any one city. 
Argentina danced to three sold-out houses 
in Manhattan last week, will appear there 
nine times more before she sails in Febru- 
ary. She will give two recitals in Boston, 
three each in Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. 

as 


Birth of a Song 

Reporter Karl Kingsley Kitchen, who 
digs up many a good yarn for the New. 
York Sum, last week told “The True Story 
of the Origin of a Famous Song.” 

Clanking along through Indiana in a 
daycoach in the early 1890’s, the con- 
ductor of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra removed his cuff and jotted 
down on it a tune. A young journalist, 
who was spending his vacation traveling 
with the conductor and his orchestra on 
tour, asked for a copy of the air. At a 
hotel that evening the musician scribbled 
the song on a piece of notepaper, gave it 
to his admirer. The journalist liked it, 
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learned to play it, rendered it so often 
that his friends later called it his song. 

In 1905 the journalist, now editor, had 
occasion to listen to the premiére of an 
operetta which his friend the composer 
had written. Surprised and delighted was 
he to discover that the melody written on 
the daycoach was the hit of the show, 
called “Kiss Me Again.” 

It is still a good song. Its composer, 
Victor Herbert, is dead. But the lady who 
first introduced it, Fritzi Scheff (Trme, 
Oct. 21, 1929), still sings it. Last winter 
she took the production from which the 
song came—Mile. Modiste—on tour. And 
the journalist is still well and happy. He 











——— 
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KENT Cooper 
He accosted a cuff-scribbler. 


is General Manager Kent Cooper of the 
Associated Press. 

Pressman Cooper, who has a good ear 
for music, did not keep the script which 
Composer Herbert gave him, being able 
to memorize tunes quickly. In some parts 
of Indiana, “Kiss Me Again” is still 
“Kent Cooper’s Song.” 

— 


Last of the Wallensteins 


Three hundred years ago Albrecht 
Wenzel Eusebius von Wallenstein made 
a big name for his fighting in the Thirty 
Years’ War (later immortalized by Poet 
Johann Friedrich von Schiller). Not 
many years ago in Chicago, Wallenstein’s 
fifth-grandnephew, Alfred, last in the 
male line of Wallensteins, went shopping 
with his father to buy a bicycle. It had 
been offered as a reward for the attain- 
ment of certain grades in school. The 
grades were easily earned but the right 
bicycle was hard to find. Father & son 
passed a music store with a shiny ’cello in 
the window. How would that do instead 
of a bicycle? The boy’s legs were tired. 
He took the ’cello. 

When Alfred Wallenstein was 15 he 
played his ’cello for Dancer Anna Pav- 
lowa, then for the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, last year for the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. One wet 
night (bad for strings) in Manhattan last 
week he gave his first solo concert—a 
memorable success. 
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The New Pictures 


Heads Up (Paramount). Heads Up 
has much glitter and is well put together; 
the main reason for its dullness is that the 
central role is serious. This role is played 
with his usual professional boyishness by 
goo-goo-eyed Charles (““Buddy’’) Rogers. 
The plot consists of a burning and tempo- 
rarily thwarted romance between Rogers 
and the daughter of a socially ambitious 
mother. Helen (“Boop-boop-a-doop”’) 
Kane is in it and there are some handsome 
yacht scenes. Most interesting shot— 
Buddy Rogers lighting a cigaret before the 
camera for the first time in his career. 

Sinner’s Holiday (Warner). In a sea- 
son in which many features, for no good 
reason, are being allowed to run over an 
hour and a half, Sinner’s Holiday has 
been compressed to 55 minutes. Con- 
centration gives it pith; it tells its little 
story compactly and credibly. Although 
the action involves liquor-running and 
murder, it is less a picture of action than 
of character, made so by the skill of 
Lucille LaVerne and James Cagney. She 
is the owner of a penny arcade, which she 
runs with an avarice only equaled by her 
devotion to bourgeois respectability and 
to her son, Cagney, a snivelling, depend- 
ent coward. Best shot—Evelyn Knapp 
getting pennies to be used by the arcade’s 
customers. 








anes tenet 

Up the River (Fox). Reputed to be 
a satire, this undecisive story about prison 
life contains such an odd combination of 
mildly funny and seriously romantic and 
even melodramatic sequences that the 
spectator is left wondering whether it is 
meant to satirize prison, or movies about 
prison, or satires of movies about prison. 
Examples of its satire are: 1) that the 
women’s wing of the prison is located so 
conveniently that one of the convicts has 
no difficulty initiating a love-affair with 
the best-looking female prisoner; 2) the 
escape of certain prisoners dressed as 
women, who get out to help a pal of theirs 
in trouble and come back as soon as their 
good deed is done. Only intentionally 
funny sequence—the baseball game be- 
tween rival convict teams. 








What a Widow (United Artists). This 
is a violent attempt to rouse laughter by 
an expenditure of physical energy. The 
attempt is a failure. One is surprised at 
first to see a film star so securely estab- 
lished as Gloria Swanson engaging in 
furious slapstick, but after the novelty 
has worn off the humor also disappears. 
Part of the adventure takes place on a 
trans-Atlantic liner and part on the Dor- 
nier DO-X plane; through all of it the 
widow pursues tentatively hilarious adven- 
tures with various men. If the star over- 
acted less, if the little plot moved with 
speed instead of confusion, What a Widow 
might be passable entertainment. As it 
stands, it will do little to support Gloria 
Swanson’s reputation as an entertainer. 
Best role—Gregory Gaye as a Russian 
violinist. 


Just as a former plasterer who has be- 





come a governor or a millionaire takes 
pleasure in showing his old deftness with 
the trowel, so Gloria Swanson deliberately 
chose slapstick as a reminder of her first 
period in pictures. Yet she was never 
good at being funny. She worked for 
Charlie Chaplin, but he fired her for being 
too particular about the stunts she under- 
took. She was chunky but handsome as 
a Mack Sennett bathing girl; she looked 
badly in costumes other than a bathing 
suit, and did not know how to do her 

















International 


Gtorta SWANSON 
Her custard pie days are not over. 


hair. For three years she worked sullenly 
among custard pies until Cecil Blount 
De Mille promoted her to dramatic parts. 
Some of the old comedies in which she 
worked with Chaplin, Sennett and her 
husband of that period, Wallace Beery,” 
were Elvira Farina, Teddy at the Throttle, 
The Pullman Bride. 
siesicasipciomans 

Her Man (Pathé). An anecdote about 
a romantic sailor, an entertainer in a 
waterfront café in Havana, and the pro- 
prietor of the café who takes a proprietary 
attitude toward the entertainer, might not 
promise much but Director Tay Garnett 
makes it all highly effective. The story 
has no connection with the song Fannie 
Brice used to sing, nor—though one of 
the principals is named Frankie and an- 
other Johnny—with the bawdy U. S. folk- 
song. It is a simple and realistic melo- 
drama, excellently written in spite and 
perhaps because of its familiar outlines, 
and told in true moving-picture style, 
rapidly and visually, with the dialog 
occasionally coloring but never slowing up 
the flow of photographic images. Best 
shot—Mike Donlin, famed oldtime centre- 
fielder of the New York Giants, talking 
about the world series in his role of bar- 
tender. 








*Last week she was reported once more to be 
getting a divorce from the Marquis de la Falaise 
et de la Coudray, her third spouse. Other onetime 
Swanson spouse: Herbert Somborn, onetime 
president of Actors’ Equity. 
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Six Months Old 
“loday! 


Tomorrow he is going to keep an appointment with his 
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doctor made the day the baby was born. 


UNG mothers of this generation little 
realize the heartaches and anxieties their 
grandmothers suffered in rearing their children. 
Forty years ago diphtheria killed six times as 


many babies as it does today. People 
were helpless when diphtheria epidemics 
raged. Then there was neither anti-toxin 
to help fight the disease, nor toxin- 
antitoxin (or toxoid) to prevent it. 

Nowadays, the disease has almost dis- 
appeared in communities where people 
have organized campaigns to educate 
and persuade every mother to have her 
baby inoculated against diphtheria at 
the age of six months. Nevertheless, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, about 8,000 children died 
last year from this one cause. They had 
not been protected as they might have 


been. 

Immunization is a very simple matter— 
painless and safe. But the inoculation 
of your baby should not be delayed. 


Es 


rans 


ab AB Aas 











More than half of all deaths from diphtheria 
occur among children between the ages of six 
months and five years. 
presented by comparison of the deathrates from 


A striking contrast is 


diphtheria in two groups of represent- 
ative American cities. For the past three 
years the first group has carried on an 
intensive campaign to immunize all 
children against diphtheria and has de- 
creased its deathrate 33%. During the 
same period the second group of cities 
has been less aggressive and has had an 
increase of 9%. 

Protection can be given your baby 
whether or not you live ina city ora 
part of the country which has a danger- 
ous diphtheria deathrate. Take him to 
your doctor and you will be spared one 


anxiety from which past generations 
were never free. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
will gladly mail free, its booklet, 
“Diphtheria is Preventable”. Address 
Booklet Department 1130-Q. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~N ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Ye 











Come with 
us to Bali... 


A fantastic island in the Java Sea 
. . « @ primitive civilization un- 


changed by 1000 years ... weird 


ceremonials ... age-old Hindu 


rites...lithe gold-swathed dancers 


. masqued grotesquerie of the 


Ardje Drama. 


The Franconia . . . the great and 
proven cruising liner takes you to 
Bali without extra cost or change 


of ship on her wondrous Cruise 
Around the World ... Sailing 
Eastward from New York Jan. 10, 
1931... 138 days... Rates 


$2000 up. 
The Voyage of a Lifetime! Again 


two world-famous leaders of 
travel join their 179 years of 
experience, achievement and 


tradition. 


Ask your Local Agent for 
Booklet or Mail Coupon 


CUNARD LINE 
25 Broadway, New York 
or 
THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Filth Avenue, New York 


Please send “The Franconia 


World Cruise Book” to 


Name__ 





Address___ 
City — 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Eugene Robert Black, governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank at Atlanta, 
president of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, who looks like Andy Gump, pre- 
pared to read an address to the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America in 
19th convention at New Orleans on “In- 
vestment Possibilities in the South.” 
Instead he made a stirring extemporaneous 
speech. Excerpts: “We have been living 
in an automobile, a Frigidaire, a radio era 
and have been sitting in an atmosphere of 
a Corona-Corona. We cannot pay our 
debts and continue in that atmosphere. 
Let us not fool ourselves . i 

— 

Mrs. Frederic (Irene Castle) Mc- 
Laughlin, onetime dancer, animal lover,* 
was thrown, suffered a broken collar bone 
when her hunter stumbled into a hole as 
he approached a jump west of Lake Forest, 
Ill. 


oe 

Emmett McBride, 50, brother of Rev. 
Francis Scott McBride, superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League, was jailed in 
Washington for passing a worthless $35 
check. Superintendent McBride called his 
brother’s case “one of irresponsibility 
running over a period of more than 20 
years.” 





—— 

Charles Brown Grace, 24, son of 
Bethlehem Steel’s Eugene Gifford 
Grace, was exonerated in connection with 
the death of one Solomon Balsam who was 
riding on the running board of an auto- 
mobile which collided with Grace’s in 
Pittsburgh, night of Sept. 26. One Allan 
Golub, 22, of Pittsburgh, driver of the 
other car, was held for manslaughter. 
+— 

James Thomas (“Tom Tom”) Heflin 
Jr., son of Alabama’s Pope-hating Senator, 
was arrested for intoxication, fined $10 
and $2 costs, at Atlanta, Ga., his fourth 
similar conspicuous offense in two years. 


es 








Elsie Janis, musicomedienne, explained 
why she carried her arm in a sling: she 
had been wrestling, clowning with Cine- 
mactor Ramon Novarro at her Holly- 
wood home. Said she: “It was just too 
ridiculous. . . . I was just about ready to 
claim victory when he gave his body a 
slight twist and my shoulder slipped out 
of place.” 

— 

Mrs. Helen Robbins, socialite wife of 
Herbert D. Robbins, retired Manhattan 
drug man (McKesson & Robbins), just 
home from Europe, approached a customs 
inspector who was about to examine her 
luggage. Said she: “There are twelve 
bottles of liquor in my trunk.” Inspector 
Frank Shelley blinked, stammered: “But 
why—why did you do this? I never heard 


| of such a case before.” Retorted she: 


“Probably nobody ever thought of doing 





*Last winter fire destroyed Mrs. McLaughlin’s 
Chicago dog refuge, “Orphans of the Storm,” 
and 89 dogs. Fortnight ago she opened a 
new dog refuge built at a cost of $8,600, with 
accommodation for 150 dogs, steam heat, hot and 
cold water, two attendants. 





this before. ... 1 brought this liquor 

. as my small gesture against Pro- 
hibition. Now you may go ahead and 
destroy it.” Before a grinning crowd In- 
pector Shelley did so. “Just like the 
Boston Tea Party...” jeered Mrs. 
Helen Robbins. 

—o— 


Nathan Leopold and Richard Loeb, 
youthful Chicagoans who murdered young 
Bobby Franks “for a thrill” in 1923, were 
ordered to hard labor in Illinois’ state 
prison, Leopold for the first time since 
his incarceration. They have never seen 
each other in prison. Leopold was secre- 
tary to the prison chaplain at Statesville 
Penitentiary. He was transferred to the 
workshop because he had violated regula- 
tions concerning the delivery of official 





Lippy HoLMAN 
“Dicky” Loeb winked at her. 


prison messages. Loeb was put to work 
again for an unnamed offense. Twice Leo- 
pold has been placed in solitary confine- 
ment for cooking in his cell. Other times 
he has worked in the chair factory. Last 
summer Leopold & Loeb were viewed in 
their jail by Libby Holman, famed hot- 
song singer. She knew “Dicky” Loeb in 
childhood, at a Michigan summer resort. 
He recognized her and, not allowed to 
speak, winked. 
ee 


John Pierpont Morgan, Junius 
Spencer Morgan, Mrs. Louise Converse 
Morgan, John Rogers Maxwell, Nan- 
nie Inman Brokaw, and 25 other rich 
Long Islanders obtained orders requiring 
Tax Commissioner John F. Neafsey to 
show cause why they should not get their 
taxes lowered in Nassau and Kings coun- 
ties. Last year John Pierpont Morgan 
obtained a $32,000 tax reduction on his 
Glen Cove properties. Declared Commis- 
sioner Neafsey: “[this fight] to prevent 
the millionaires, who own two-thirds of 
the town, from putting the burden of tax- 
ation on the small property owners .. . 
[will be carried] to the highest court of 
the land.” 
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Tuose you love who ride and drive 
with you put their safety in your 
hands. 

The responsibility you assume is a 
solemn and serious one. It obligates 
you to provide for them every 
reasonable safeguard against acci- 
dental injury. 

The one safeguard that is needed 
above all others is protection against 
the danger of broken, flying glass— 

* + * 


Hear FLOYD GIBBONS 
on the Libbey-Owens- Ford 
Radio Program every Sun- 
day Evening at 9:30, East- 
ern Standard Time over 
Station WJZ and asso- 
ciated NBC radio stations, 


the cause of two-thirds of all injuries 
in motor car accidents. Libbey 
Owens-Ford Safety Glass gives you 
that protection. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Safety Glass is 
made up of two sheets of high quality 
glass with a sheet of transparent 
plastic bonded between them. It 
will not release dangerous, sharp 
particles, pointed slivers and jagged 
pieces to fly through the air as the 
result of an impact. It is tough and 


tenacious. It is safe and it saves. 


; 
Satety 


\ i is in your 


You need not wait to have the price- 
less protection of Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Safety Glass in your present 
car or in your new one. Your dealer 
can have it installed for you or can 
direct you to a glass dealer who han- 
dles Libbey-Owens- 


Ford Safety Glass. Protect 


ithem .. . . 
Send for this 
NEW FREE BOOKLET 
It tells what Libbey- 
Owens- Ford Safety Glass 
is and why it is safe for 
motoring. 


LIBBEY -OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of highest quality Polished 
Plate Glass and flat drawn Sheet Glass for windows 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 
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A Palm-bordered Boulevard in Sunny California 



















UNION PACIFIC OFFERS 
| Largest Hleet of daily trains 
to CALIFORNIA 


WORLD’S SMOOTHEST ROADBED 


Los Angeles 
LIMITED | 


Makes traveling a rare pleas- 
ure. Luxurious service. Dining 
car meals that appeal. Every 
comfort of de luxe travel. Ob- 
servation club car, bath, 
barber, maid, manicure and 
valet service—no extra fare. 


Union Pacific’s fleet of Cali- 
fornia trains includes, besides 
the Los Angeles Limited, 
the famous Overland Lim- 
ited. Observation and din- 
ing cars on all trains. Frequent 
and convenientdepartures from 
Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 


Frequent sailings 
from Pacific 
Coast ports to 
Hawaii and the 
Orient. 
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C. J. Collins, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Dept. 128 | 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me complete information 
and booklets about 





THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 





| Doherty, 


| that he may enjoy them the 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Irishman 


At London, the probated will of a Mr. 
Irishman who lived and died in 
Lagos, West Africa, revealed that he had 
made his 16 Negro wives, his 50 half-caste 
children beneficiaries of a $3.000.000. es- 
tate. Besides a money legacy, 


| received a house of her own. 


—_©—_ 


Estate 


At Philadelphia, the will of Wilson E. 
Stroudt bequeathed to his sister-in-law 
Mrs. Charles L. Stroudt “all that parcel 
of land from the 
and all the trees and everything thereon”; 
to her son “the four winds of the earth, 
same as I 
have”; to the person who buried him all 
that remained of his estate after funeral 
| expenses were paid. Mrs. Stroudt buried 
| him, received $s. 

a oa 
| Watermelon 


At Steele, N. Dak., August Waullan, 61, 
killed one guest, wounded two others at his 
home when they did not eat enough water- 
melon to suit him. 


— ee 
Oranges 
A “Palace” cinema theatre is half in 
Orange, N. J., half in East Orange, N. J. 


When Sunday cinema was legalized in Or- 
ange, the East Orange seats of the Palace 


| were roped off, the Orange ones sold out. 


ae eee 
Egg 
At Portland, Me., E. H. Dunham, 31, 
thwarted in love, attempted to swallow 
poison while in a drug store. 
ager Lyndon E. Harris saw him, hurled an 


Atlantic to the Pacific | 





each wife | 





Store Man- | 


egg which splattered over Dunham’s waist- | 


coat, startling him so that he spat out the 
poison. 


“Help” 


At Detroit, Dr. Frank L. McPhail, 30 
was rescued from extortionists in a de- 
serted house when he wet white 
stuck it to a window pane to form the 


word HELP. 


= 














Quarter-Inch 
At Mandan, N. Dak., Edward Loran 


| often told friends he would fool his wife 


by pretending to hang himself. Last fort- 
night his body was found suspended in his 


| cellar, the feet one-quarter inch from the 


floor. Edward Loran had misjudged the 
rope-length. 


o— 





Bung 


At Monee, IIl., Simon Longton, bar- 
tender, died from blood poisoning brought 
on when a beer keg’s bung popped, banged 
his nose. 





Swallower 
At Great Grimsby, England, William 
Rose, infirmary inmate, committed -sui- 


cide by swallowing his false teeth. 


paper, | 












* ofl a stop-over at 
wacuse just to enjoy 

the luxuries and com- 

forts of this amazingly 

fine hotel. 

A distinguished tem- 

porary “address. 


600 outside rooms—each with 
bath. $3.00 up. 
ROY P.BRAINARD 


Mawaging Drrector 


gun HOTEL, Rochester, N.Y. 


wader Sgme Mamagemest 


SYRAGUSE, NyY. 


SPEND WINTER 
WHERE ITS SUMMER: 


Australia 





MERICA’s winter is Australia’s sum- 
mer. In Australia one travels north 
toward the tropics. People throng the 
bathing beaches in January; go to the 
mountains for skiing in July. 


Ask Your Travel Bureau 


Here is a continent as large as Amer- 
ica, with some of the world’s most im- 
portant cities, with strange birds and 
curious animals, with scenery that varies 
from peaceful English downs to jungles 
hung with brilliant orchids, from forests 
of giant trees to sub-tropic beaches where 
mammoth turtles sun themselves. 

Every well-informed traveler should 
know Australia, and the fascinating 
ports and islands that dot every way 
en route. 


To see how interesting your trip 
will be, send this coupon for illus- 
trated booklets. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


811 Adam Grant Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
or Grand Bldgs., Trafaigar Square, London. 
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HE WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising 

to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 
a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its 
work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 
Service may be secured through responsible insurance 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent. 


North America Agents are listed in Bell Classi- 
fied Telephone Directories under the heading 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA” 


White 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 





st. moritz 





AMERICA’S FIRST TRULY 
CONTINENTAL HOTEL 


Vow Deer 


Apartments and individual rooms are 
ready at the HOTEL ST. MORITZ, the 
On 


now 





most distinguished of the new hotels. 
New York’s choicest location, facing full 
upon Central Park, it offers accommodations 


built to American specifications, served in 


the continental manner. The furnishings 


and appointments are a revelation in com- 
Rates .. 


fort and charm. . for either tran- 


sient or permanent residence ... are sur 





prisingly moderate. 
S23 TEA AT 
RUMPELMAYER’S 


In Paris and London, this daily function is 
the rendezvous of a smart cosmopolitan 


group. In New York, Rumpelmayer’s is at 
the Hotel St. Moritz. 


On THE PARK 
50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH - N. Y. 
Direction: S. GREGORY TAYLOR 


TIME 


EDUCATION 
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Peddie Larceny 


In a countryside famed for pheasants, 
applejack, cabbages, antique ‘furniture and 
Princeton University, lies a place called 
Hightstown, N. J., seat of Peddie Institute, 
foremost Baptist institution of secondary 
learning in the country (enrollment: 355). 
Last week aged Headmaster Roger W. 
Swetland and Peddie’s trustees and 
alumni were mortified by the unfavorable 
publicity which three Peddie boys had 
brought upon their school. 

In the dead of night three students— 
August F. Ballbach, 16, Harold G. New- 
man, 18, Ralph W. Hamn, 16—stole out 
of the school grounds. For the past three 
weeks this trio had been enjoying nefari- 
ous nocturnal outings unbeknown to the 
authorities. Excited but confident, they 
made off down Hightstown’s dim little 
main street. Belted, muscular State troop- 
ers suddenly appeared, surprised and ar- 
rested them. The charge: larceny, robbery. 
They confessed having purloined three 
automobiles, having held up three people 
at pistol-point. Total profits: $85. 


Wet Yale 
Here’s to dear old Yale 
She’s so hearty and so hale, 
Drink her down, drink her down, 
Drink her down, down, down! 


Celebrated in song and story is Yale’s 
interest in the wassail cup. Last week two 
faculty members at New Haven—Profes- 
sor Yandell Henderson of applied physi- 
ology and Professor R. Selden Rose, head 
of the Spanish department and chairman 
of the University Athletic Association— 
each made scholarly contributions to the 
art and practice of drinking. Professor 
Yandell, interested in the toxicological as- 
pect of tippling, announced in the Yale 
News that a toss-pot would have to down 
two litres (one-half gal.) of 4% beer 
every hour to become intoxicated. ‘“Gen- 
eral experience shows,” amended Pedagog 
Yandell, “that few persons care to drink 
two litres in an hour. Under my definition 
[that 80 cc. of alcohol can be absorbed in 
the system in one hour], therefore, beer 
containing 3° or 4° of alcohol by vol- 
ume is not intoxicating 

“A cordial or liqueur,” he continued, 
“such as curacao or benedictine, although 
it may contain 50% of alcohol, is not 
intoxicating, for in common practice such 
beverages are consumed only in very small 
amounts. But whiskey, gin or rum, having 
approximately the same alcoholic content, 
are frequently. taken at a rate which re- 
sults in the absorption into the blood 
within an hour of enough centimetres of 
alcohol to intoxicate.” 

Although Pedagog Yandell did not men- 
tion wine in his list of good cheer, yet 
Yale was also wine-conscious last week. 
Fresh from the presses was a handsome, 
claret-colored volume called Wine Making 
For The Amateur by Professor Rose. It is 
privately issued by the Bacchus Club.* 
Its format was designed by Carl Purington 
Rollins, head of the Yale University Press. 


*Only 515 copies available, $15 the copy. Ad- 
dress: The Bacchus Club, P. O. Box 113, New 
Haven, Conn. 


A potential delight for homeloving syba- 
rites, the book is dedicated to “that large 
group of citizens who have always cher- 
ished a glass of sound wine as a vitally 
important part of their dinner.” Testi- 
monials to the cup that cheers but does 
not inebriate have been culled from 
Thackeray, Athaeneus, Pliny, Aristotle, 
Galen, Plutarch. “On the other hand, we 
cannot be too emphatic in declaring that 








YALE’s ROSE 
No white mule for him. 


we are not interested in promoting the 
happiness of that wretched group whose 
only criterion of excellence in wine is the 
violence of its ‘kick.’ Let them ride white 
mule to maudlin joys. We have nothing 
to offer them.” 

Vintner-Professor Rose,  slick-haired, 
mundane, long famed among his friends in 
New Haven for the excellence of his cellar. 
has set down a valuable store of good. 
plain advice on the preparation and care oi 
dry red wines, dry white wines, live wines. 
His main points: use only wine grapes. 
protect the liquid from contact with the 
air, blend. 

—— 
“High-Pockets”’ 

Even the /ittle boys at his Brooklyn pub- 
lic school teased gangling Arnold Baker. 
They made fun of him because he was 14 
and still in the fifth grade, they shoved 
him about at recess time, shrilled deri- 
sive nick-names at him, called him 
“Big Boy,’ “Daddy Longlegs,” ‘“High- 
Pockets.” Timid, lonely High-Pockets had 
a bad time of it. One day last week High- 
Pockets refused to go to school, again 
begged his mother to let him quit and go 
to work. When she went out, High-Pockets 
locked every door and window in the 
house, crawled up to and stuck his head in 
the water heater, turned on the gas. He 
was found, revived. 


In Detroit, Dorothy Breger, 14, drowned 
herself in the Detroit river last week. She 
had been expelled from school for smok- 
ing. 
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TRAVELS TO THE PROVING GROUNDS OF CUTLER-HAMMER EXPERIENCE 


iles of flying paper 
without a break...... 
1% 


ARIED are the problems Industry 


solves by the use of modern Motor 
Control. In one plant, ladles of white hot 
metal is the load entrusted to electric 
motors . . . to be carried safely with 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control standing 


guard, In another, tons of rock roar 


through whirling crushers with Motor 
Control again alert to protect men, mo- 
tors and machines. 

In paper mills, the burden is just a film 
of soggy, flimsy pulp . ..a sheet barely 
capable of supporting its own weight. 


Through one set of rolls after another 
it flies at speeds up to a thousand feet 
per minute. 


Is this a problem for Motor Control? 
Each set of rolls is driven by a separate 
electric motor. The slightest variation in 
speed between successive sets of rolls will 
stretch and “‘flaw”’ the sheet. Only a trifle 


more variation will break the filmy web. 
Thus, the motors must be kept in pace to 
keep their fragile burden whole. 


— motors were 


made to Lock STEP” 


Cutler-Hammer Motor Control does it 
so well—makes the motors “‘lock-step”’ so 
perfectly that fifty hour runs without a 
break are commonplace. 

This is typical of the difficult problems 
of Motor Control which Industry habitu- 
ally brings to Cutler-Hammer for solu- 
tion. Many can be solved only by design- 
ing entirely new apparatus. This pioneer 
engineering gives origin to better solu- 
tions for common problems, explaining 
why advanced features are found in Cutler- 
Hammer standardized Motor Control... 
features which assure more accurate pro- 
tection to motors permitting greater loads 
without risk . . . maximum savings of 
steps and time ... and safety to men and 
equipment. 

Because of Cutler-Hammer experience 


and the results of it, thorough-going ma- 
chine builders incorporate Cutler-Hammer 


CUTLER 


standardized Motor Control in their 
motor-driven machines, regardless of cost 

.. farsighted motor manufacturers recom- 
mend it with the motors they build...and 
alert electrical wholesalers stock Cutler- 
Hammer standardized Motor Control. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1213 St. Paul Avenue 
+ MILWAUKEE - WISCONSIN 


The Final Result of 
This Pioneering 


Cutler-Hammer stand- 
atdized Motor Control 
has features which only 
pioneer engineering could 
produce — features which 
only experience covering 
all problems of electric 
motor applicat on could 
perfect. Thus, Cutler. 
Hammer “ready-to-use” 
equipment meets every 
common requirement with 
reserve tospare—provides 
for all usual motor appli- 
cations the same superior 
performance, safety and 
economy for which Cutler- 
Hammer specially engi- 
neered Motor Control has 
been outstanding through- 
out three decades of 
Industry’s electrification. 


AMMER 


The ‘Cute Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 


(A-204) 





Football 
This stone 


Commemorates the exploit of 
William Webb Ellis 
Who with a fine disregard for the rules of 
football as played in his time 

First took the ball in his arms and ran with it 

Thus originating the distinctive feature of 

The Rugby Game 
A.D. 1823 

So reads a tablet on the vine-covered 
wall of Rugby School close, England. It 
was not until 1869 that the first inter- 
collegiate football game in the world was 
played at New Brunswick, N. J. between 
Princeton and Rutgers. Last week Rut- 
gers, taking part in the celebration of 
New Brunswick’s 250th birthday, re- 
enacted that game. Chief Justice William 
Stryker Gummere of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, captain of the Princeton 
team of 1869, is still alive, but his part 
in the pageant was taken by an under- 
study. Like the footballers of the old 
days, several of the pageant players wore 
whiskers. They kicked the ball as though 
they were playing soccer. There were 25 
on a side—two placed permanently before 
the enemy’s goal, eleven in various sta- 
tions around the field and designated as 
“fielders,” twelve who roved with the ball 
and were called “bulldogs.” As in the great 
original game, Rutgers won, 6-4, by a 
smart stratagem. Finding the tall Prince- 
tonians could beat them when the ball 
flew high by batting it over Rutgers heads 
with their hands, the Rutgers team kept 
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WHEN YELLING FOR TOUCH- 


DOWNS SPEEDS UP 


28 A dna 


YOUR 


TIME 


it on the ground and scuttled through to 
victory.* 


The Army line seemed inadequate when 
Harvard got its off-tackle plays and line 
plunges working in the two middle periods, 
energized by a backfield giant named Jack 
Crickard. But in the first period Eddie 
Herb, son of a non-commissioned officer 
in the regular Army, spun through on a 
fake reverse that was the only score of 


the game. Army 6, Harvard o. 


Held almost motionless in the first 
period, Notre Dame opened its box of 
tricks against a strong Carnegie team. 
Wonderful passing turned what had been 
advertised as a “one-point” game into a 
runaway. Notre Dame 21, Carnegie 6. 


Princeton tried almost as many passes 
as running plays, but Cornell put five men 
back in the secondary defense to interrupt 
the air-line. Viviano and Handleman each 
scored and Princeton failed to get the 
break they tried for so wildly in the last 
period. Cornell 12, Princeton 7. 


Midget Albie Booth silenced critics who 
claimed Yale was saving him for the 


*Philip Milledoler Brett, Manhattan lawyer, 
captain of a late team, credited with the famed 
statement, “I’d die for dear old Rutgers.” He 
denied it. Others too have denied it, but asserted 
they knew who did say it. 


CIGA- 


RETTES AND DRIES UP YOUR 


THROAT .++ REMEMBER THAT 
GREAT HAPPY-MOUTH CIGARETTE 


¢ «WHICH BRINGS CONTINUOUS, 
MOIST-COOL TOBACCO ENJOYMENT. 


e 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


e 


SPUD <CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20- 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., 


INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


October 27, 1930 


Army, Harvard and Princeton games. He 
eeled through for one touchdown and 
dropkicked a 25-yd. field goal while he 
and his friends were beating the Brown 
huskies who had beaten Princeton the 
week before. Yale 21, Brown o. 


Tennessee, unbeaten for three seasons, 
was line-bucked off the Dixie highway by 
Alabama’s Crimson stompers, 18 to 6. 


Stanford’s substitutes had to work hard 
to keep the one-touchdown lead that Pop 
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International 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF NEW JERSEY 
Boys with beards revived his glory. 


Warner’s regulars gained in the second 
period. Stanford 13, Oregon State 7. 


Scheduled as an easy workout between 
the Notre Dame and Princeton games, 
fast little Duke worked a hidden ball trick 
that baffled the butterfingered Navy, 18 
to o. 


In spite of wholesale vaccinations 
against smallpox and the loss of three 
stars, Northwestern’s Hanley, Rentner 
and Baker dashed through the holes made 
for them by a great line to put a pox on 
Illinois, 32 to o. 


Quarterback Newman of Michigan saw 
Captain Simrall far down the field and 
threw the ball to him. The second touch- 
down was unnecessary. Michigan 13, Ohio 
State o. 

aa ee 
At Los Angeles 


In the Los Angeles district there are 
more women capable of playing champion- 
ship golf than in any other section of the 
country. The U. S. Golf Association took 
full recognition of this fact in giving the 
women’s national championship to the Los 
Angeles Country Club—a sharply trapped. 
rolling course with an annoying barranco 
and plenty of trees. The California 
women who had been paying their fares 
eastward year after year were to be given 
a chance at home. Nevertheless, impartial 
critics did not give them much chance 
against the little group of top-notch play- 
ers from the East—National Champion 
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Glenna Collett; broad-shouldered, jut- 
jawed Maureen Orcutt; chubby, thick- 
muscled Helen Hicks; Virginia Van Wie 
of Chicago. 

Male golf stars generally run some- 
where near true to form, but a distinguish- 
ing feature of women’s competition is that 
the best players can never be depended 
on. Yet as play went smoothly on last 
week, it became evident that for once 
the expected upsets were not occur- 
ring. The top-notch players moved up 
without exception and the nearest thing 
to a surprise was when Mrs. Hill put 


out Maureen Orcutt in the quarterfinal. 
In the semifinal Miss Collett had her 
first real competition, but made it easy 
by winning the first three holes and out- 
driving Helen Hicks, said to be the longest- 
hitting woman alive. Miss Van Wie put 
out Mrs. Hill by being the steadier in a 
match in which neither was very steady. 
In the final, with a great crowd billowing 
over the course, Miss Van Wie played 
good golf all through, good enough to win 
if Miss Collett had not achieved a spir- 
itual imitation of Bobby Jones. She had 
the calm, infuriating air of a player out 
for a couple of easy practice rounds. Miss 
Van Wie was only one down at the end 
of the first nine, but then Miss Collett 
made her imitation of Jones factual, 
turned in nine birdies and a spectacular 
eagle, won the match and her fifth national 
championship, 6 & 5. 


Off Gloucester 


Twice the Gloucester fire-whistle had 
blown five long blasts in the morning, 
meaning that because the wind was light 
there would be no race that day. Since 
the day Gertrude L. Thebaud won the 
first race (Time, Oct. 20), the fishing 
schooners had planned often to race, but 
accidents, repairs and bad weather put 
them off. Finally last week came a short, 
silvered sea and a nor’wester of 20 knots. 
Out of Gloucester harbor toward the tri- 
angular 36-mi. course swung the two big 
fishing schooners. Thebaud was ballasted 
down by the head and rolled like a de- 
stroyer. High rode the Bluenose, her 
forefoot lifting out until it showed her 
red underbody. 

The breeze hit them full at the harbor- 
mouth. Passing Eastern Point, Bluenose 
was five lengths ahead, hoisted along by 
her larger jib topsail. Thebaud pulled up 
a little after they had rounded the first 
mark; she was sailing at her best angle, 
with booms well inboard. Bluenose was 
still ahead at the third mark, but here 
Capt. Charley Johnson, sailing Thebanud 
because Capt. Ben Pine was sick, showed 
seamanship that baffled Capt. Angus Wal- 
ters on Bluenose. With a windward tack 
ahead, Capt. Walters did what any sailor 
might do—he close-hauled to port. The- 
baud came up astern and after trimming 
sheets stood off to westward. 

Thebaud stood into the tide. It was an 
ebb tide, running strong, but when she 
turned she had it full on her beam, wash- 
ing her toward the mark. The seas were 
lifting her forward, too. The eleven 
minutes she gained on that leg gave her 
a ten minute lead that won the race and 
the series for her: 2-o. And at the Glou- 
cester City Hall, Mayor John Parker gave 
to the men of Thebaud the new cup Sir 
Thomas Lipton had put up for the series. 
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BRISTLING 
WITH ACTION 


> IT'S THE BRUSH THAT DOES THE WORK < 





Tek goes to work from the first brush stroke. Spring and snap and 
cleaning-power are in its snow-white bristles. Designed with in- 
genious precision, Tek puts all its bristle-tufts into action on every 
curve of your dental arch ... even behind the front teeth. It 
sweeps clean. And, automatically, the extra width of Tek’s brush- 
head massages and invigorates your gums. Tek-sercise is a new 


technique unequaled in its benefits to your teeth, gums and health. 


Sealed in a windowed container where it may be 
seen without being touched... your Tek tooth 
brush comes to you in perfect condition . . . steri- 
lized ... ready to use. Tek 50c. With dental e 


floss in handle 75c. Tek, Jr. 35c. Pastel Lucite 


handles. Guaranteed by the world’s largest th 
e moaern 


makers of dental and surgical dressings. 


Gohmensfohnvon TOOTH BRUSH 
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Race Reading 


To stimulate their interest in racial 
advancement, U: S. Negroes have Crisis 
and Opportunity monthlies;* for their 
religious, fraternal and educational inter- 
ests, about 60 less potent journals; for 
general Negro News, some 110 weekly 
papers.t But for magazine reading the 
Negro had to turn to the “white” press 
until last fortnight when appeared Ab- 
bott’s Monthly, “A Magazine That’s Dif- 


ferent.” 
Published in Chicago by Robert Seng- 


stacke Abbott, founder and owner of the 
Chicago De fender (weekly), Abbott’s 
Monthly from its “pretty girl” cover of 
yellow, red and lavender to its book re- 
view department is a curious mixture of 
Cosmopolitan, Liberty, American, True 
Story Magazine, W ‘orld’s Work. Editor 
Lucius Clinton Harper readily admits it 
is patterned after any number of maga- 


*Published respectively by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, 
and the National Urban League. 

+Only the Chattanooga Defender (semi- 
weekly) issues more frequently. There are no 
dailies. 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT we. 


zines and is intended to be the all-inclu- 
sive Negro publication. Black and white 
contributors alike are solicited, but only 
two famed authors, no original drawings 
by famed artists of either color were 
represented in the first issue. (An article 
by Clarence Darrow, “John Brown—He 
Who Struck the First Blow,” is scheduled 
for November. ) 

Besides four stories and eight bits of 
verse there were 16 special features, 
among them an “exposé” of U. S. rule in 
the Virgin Islands; an account of primi- 
tive African musical instruments; a suc- 
cess biography of Samuel Winningham, 
watermelon tycoon; notes upon Alexandre 
Dumas, pére (he was a quadroon) and 
Ignatius Sancho, “the forgotten man of 
letters”; an argument against birth con- 
trol with detailed objections to contra- 
ceptives; a debate, “Is It Possible for the 
Church to Serve the Modern Youth?” 
Jokes were also included. Sample: Big 
Congo Chief—‘Waiter, where’s that roast 
white meat I ordered an hour ergo?” 
Congo Waiter—“The missionary ship is 
an hour late, sir!” 

Nearly 50,000 copies of the first issue 





ARCH 


RESERVER © 
SHOE | 


FOR MEN 


Feet that Say “NO!” 


your tired feet say “No” when you 
want to go out ... you need the 
comfort that only the Arch Preserver 
Shoe can give. Patented features re- 
move cause of foot and body fatigue 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., 


. give you foot health . . . comfort in 


action. This is the original and only 
ARCH PRESERVER shoe, never suc- 
cessfully duplicated. Custom styles, 
$12.50 up. Red Label styles, $10.00 up. 


Inc., Rockland, Mass. 


Made in Canada by Scott & Mc Hale, Lid., Licensee, London, Ont. 


Made for women, misses and children by only The Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohfo 
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were quickly grabbed up. But not all 
Negroes heaped praise upon the magazine 
simply because it is by and for Negroes. 
Said Colyumist-Critic Theophilus Wells 
of the Amsterdam News (Harlem): 
“Probably it will be an interesting mag- 
azine when it makes up its mind just what 
type ... it wants to be. Its first issue 
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ABBOTTS 


MONTHLY 
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“Why lWon’t Marry”: Bacchante 
A Bachelor's Confession A Story of Love and Hat: 
NATHAN ‘ SCLAND MARMUL 
a 
Uncle Sam’s Inequality Policy it in n the Virgin Islands 
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ABBoTT’s MONTHLY’s COVER 


“Waiter, where’s that roast white meat?” 


is a mongrel affair . . . should have prom- 
inent writers among its contributors. . . . 
The only explanation [of the crude art 
work] I can suggest is the somewhat im- 
probable one that Editor Abbott himself 
drew the pictures.” 

The Publisher. Amiable, courteous 
Robert Sengstacke Abbott is 60 years old, 
has three automobiles (Rolls-Royce, Cun- 
ningham, Pierce-Arrow); has traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe and South America. 
A Republican, he does not dabble in poli- 
tics, refused to run against Chicago's 
Negro Congressman Oscar De Priest. He 
was educated at Beach Institute (Savan- 
nah), Claflin University (S. C.) and 
Hampton Institute, of whose alumni asso- 
ciation he is president. He received his 
Baccalaureate in Law from Kent College 
of Law, his honorary doctorates from Wil- 
berforce University and Morris Brown 
University. Twenty-five years ago, with a 
25¢ capital, Lawyer Abbott bought some 
tablet paper, borrowed money to pay a 
local printer, wrote the first issue of the 
Chicago Defender. Today, with a circula- 
tion of 110,000, of which about 42,000 is 
in and about Chicago, the Defender is the 
largest Negro paper in the U. S 

Negro Newspapers. Leading Negro 
weeklies are: Pittsburgh Courier (38,760); 
Baltimore Afro-American (24,300); Chi- 

cago Defender (110,000); Norfolk Jour- 
nal & Guide (17,000); New York Amster- 
dam News (26,458); New York Age 
(45,000); Boston Chronicle (not est.); 
Kansas City Call (16,661); ‘St. Louis 
Argus (not est.); Atlanta Independent 
(30,000). 

Intensely race-conscious, Negro press 
devotes itself exclusively to Negro news, 
or to news as it affects the Negro. Unless 
otherwise specified (e. g., “Helen O. 
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Crowe, a white woman”; “Claude Pruitt, 
white”) a person mentioned in the columns 
is assumed to be colored. Most of the 
news, most of the editorials are devoted 
to aspects of race prejudice, notably to 
lynchings. Recent headlines: “Teacher Ar- 
rested for Riding Front Seat of Jim Crow 
Car”; “Georgia Takes Lead This Week in 





Scurlock Photo 
ROBERT SENGSTACKE ABBOTT 
Harlem was not deeply impressed. 


Lynching Race With Three Mob Mur- 
ders’; “College Giris Stoned Out of Resi- 
dence on Campus”; “White Youths Held 
for Attack; No Mobs.” 

Serving some of the 110 Negro papers 
is the Associated Negro Press which 
sends out not wired stories but weekly 
letters from its Chicago offices. Some of 
the papers also receive the Colored News 
Service. Also there is a National Negro 
Press Association, about 30 years old, 
which confines its activities mostly to dis- 
cussion of policy and racial problems at 


its annual convention. 
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Buddy Bacon’s Bill 


Rare is the neighborhood that has not 
at some time had its “‘boy editor.” With 
a great earnestness and self-importance, 
the young man canvasses for subscriptions 
to a four-page weekly, wheedles the corner 
grocer for an advertisement, makes him- 
self generally a nuisance. But not every 
juvenile journalist is not to be taken 
seriously. For example: Charles (‘“Bud- 
dy”) Bacon, 11, and his sister Marcia, 12, 
of Douglaston, L. I. 

Buddy and Marcia, manager and editor 
of the Douglaston Weekly, filed suit 
against Petro Oil Burners & Fuel Co. of 
Jamaica for non-payment of an $182 ad- 
vertising account (Time, Sept. 29). Last 
week Justice Thomas C. Kadien Jr. in 
Jamaica Municipal Court awarded judg- 
ment to the plaintiffs. The oil company 
had contended that its representative, one 
Charles Matthews, was without authority 
to contract for advertising. But Justice 
Kadien ruled the company responsible, 
inasmuch as it was aware of the appear- 
ance of the advertisement for 14 con- 
Secutive issues yet made no effort to 
cancel. 








Rear seat heater 


Mi 
| ve never been 
so comfortable” 


This is the testimony of the thousands of motorists whose 
cars are equipped with HaDees hot water Car Heaters. 


At the touch of a finger, you have at command as much 
or as little heat as you care to use—any time; and on hot 
summer days you have a cooling device by using only the 
electrically driven fan—all at an operating cost no more 


than that of a tail light. Front dash models for Sedans and 
Coupes—a special model for Ford cars—also the De Luxe 


Rear Seat Heater. Ask your dealer to show you. 


Every HaDees Heater guaranteed by the world’s largest 
bonding house, the National Surety Company. Their Gold 
Bond Guarantee of quality adds no extra cost to you. 


LIBERTY FOUNDRIES COMPANY, Rockford, Ill. 
(A Division of Burd Piston Ring Co.) 


HaDees non-freezing ove 
fluid, the never-failing, 

Fan-forced heat economical, all-winter 

in all models. radiator fluid. 


Ask your dealer. 
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HOT WATER . 


CAR HEATER 


BLOWS HOT WHEN IT’S COLD, BLOWS COOL WHEN IT’S HOT 





There is only one 
right smoke for you. 


Have you found it? 


OU must do the finding —no 
other man can say ‘‘There’s your 
smoke” any more than he can select 
your collar, your razor, your hat or 
your tie. But the reward is worth 
the effort, for once you’ve found your 
own right smoke you’ll be more com- 
fortable, more content, more thor- 
oughly at ease with your smoking. 
Men who’ve found pipe-smoking and 
Edgeworth tell us they feel this way. 
Why don’t you try Edgeworth in a 
pipe? The two together may be just 
the smoke you’re looking for, the 
smoke you’ll enjoy year in and year 
out, all the time and everywhere. 
Fifteen cents will buy Edgeworth at 
the nearest tobacco shop, or the cou- 
pon will bring a generous free packet. 
Edgeworth is a fine old burley blend, 
and Edgeworth’s distinctive “eleventh 
process”? makes it cool, slow burning, 
full of savor. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


a 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos—selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—“Ready - Rubbed” and 
“Plug Slice.” All sizes—15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin.—Larus & Bro. Co.,¥ 
Richmond, Va. 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I'll try it in a 
good pipe. 
My name 


My street address 


And the town and state. 
Now let the Edgeworth come! TM-49 
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MILESTONES 





Engaged. James Middleton Cox Jr., 
son of the threetime governor of Ohio 
and 1920 Democratic presidential candi- 
date and Miss Helen Rumsey of St. Louis 
and Miami Beach, Fla. 


eo 


Married. Ossee Lee Bodenhamer, out- 
going National Commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion; and Irene Richardson, his 
secretary, of Eldorado, Ark. 


oO— 


Married. Bernt Balchen. pilot for 
Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd on 
and Polar flights: and 
Emmy Soerlie, of Brooklyn; at Coytes- 
ville, N. J. 


ra 
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Sued For Divorce. Lew Brown, com- 


| poser, member of the musicomedy com- 


posing team, De Sylva, Brown & Hen- 
derson; by Mrs. Sylvia Brown. Allega- 
tions: that “You’re The Cream In My 
Coffee” and kindred songs were written 
away from home; that her remonstrations 
were greeted with profanity. Alimony 
asked: $5,000 per month. 


4A 
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Resigned. William Cooper Procter, 
president of Procter & Gamble Co. (Ivory 
Soap), to become board chairman. New 
president: R. R. Deupree, formerly vice 
president. 


Resigned. Chaim Weizmann, 45, Eng- 
lish industrial chemist; as president of the 
World Zionist Organization and the Jew- 
ish Agency; because Great Britain last 
week decided to inhibit further Jewish 
immigration into Palestine and the buying 
of Palestine lands by Jews. He hinted 
that headquarters of both organizations 
would be moved from England to the 
U_5. 

— 

Left. By Mrs. Ida Honoré Grant, 
widow of Maj.-General Frederick Dent 
Grant (son of President Hiram Ulysses 
Simpson Grant): an estate of $373.000; 
to Colonel U. S. Grant of Washington and 
Princess Julia Grant Cantacuzene of Sara- 
sota, Fla. 

Birthday. Edward Wentworth Beatty, 
Canadian Pacific Railway’s president. 
Age: 52. Date: Oct. 16. Celebration: 
dinner given by Canadian tycoons—Sir 
Herbert Holt (president, Royal Bank of 
Canada), Sir Charles Gordon (president, 
Bank of Montreal), R. S. McLaughlin 
(president, General Motors of Canada) 
et al.—at swank Montreal Forest & 
Stream Club. 


Suicide. Mrs. Huber Gray Buehler of 


| Lakeville, Conn., widow of the late head- 


master of Hotchkiss School; by jumping 
from the 14th floor of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel; in Philadelphia. 


Electrocuted. Joyce Shepard. mur- 
derer of Sheriff Bob Smith and Deputy 
Sheriff Jake Owens of Fisher County, 


Tex.; at Huntsville, Tex. Sentenced two 
years ago, Shepard refused to eat, to wear 
clothes, acted mad so convincingly he was 
declared fnsane. In the asylum he dropped 
his role too soon, was found normal. 
Robert Blake, his cellmate, also con- 
demned, wrote a magazine article which 
was made into The Last Mile, a Broadway 
smash-hit which closed last week after a 
36-week run. Great thrill of the play was 
the prisoner’s hoarse repeated cry, “Jones! 
Oh Jones!” which real Convict Shepard 
reiterated to appear insane. Two weeks 
before Convict Shepard’s execution it was 
discovered he had gouged out his eyes. 
a 

Died. Ida Kramer, 52, Jewish actress 
who for six and one half years, in 2,500 
consecutive performances, played the old 
mother in Abie’s Irish Rose; in Manhat- 
tan, of a heart attack, after singing her 


famed Jewish songs at a family celebra- 
tion of the Jewish Simchath Torah. 


ee ee 


Died. Rev. Dr. Frank Gibson Ward, 
61, dean of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary since 1912; after a gallstones opera- 
tion; in Chicago. 

seta 

Died. John Lloyd Shine, 76, English 
actor, producer; friend of Shaw, Barrie, 
King Edward VII, Sir Henry Dickens 
(barrister son of Novelist Dickens); of 
Bright’s disease, in Manhattan. Once he 
gave half a bob (12¢) to a street urchin 
named Charles Chaplin. He played ap- 
proximately 2,000 times in Boucicault’s 


The Shaughraun. 
—_ ¢—_- 


Died. Chief Justice Richard Cannon 
Watts of South Carolina, 77; at Laurens, 
5. Ac. 


@———— 


Died. Edward Virginius Valentine, 91, 
of Richmond, famed sculptor (Robert E. 
Lee, Jefferson Davis, Jeb Stuart), boy- 
hood acquaintance of Edgar Allan Poe, 
later friend of Edwin Booth and Joseph 
Jefferson; in Richmond. 


A 
ed 


Died. Don Valeriano (‘Butcher’) 
Weyler y Nicolau, Captain-General of the 
Spanish Army, Duque de Rubi y Grande 
de Espana, 92; of infirmities resulting 
from a fall from his horse last month; in 
Madrid. His life was spent in the army— 
sent to Cuba in 1896, he attempted ruth- 
lessly to suppress the rebellion, succeeded 
only in intensifying discontent. He was 
recalled and did not actively participate in 
the Spanish-American War. Twice min- 
ister of war, he helped suppress Catalan, 
Basque, Carlist uprisings. He was a fierce 
enemy of the late Primo de Rivera; some 
said he lived until 92 just so that Primo 
should never succeed to his rank. He was 
No. 1 General in the army; Primo was 
No. 2. New No. 1 man: Captain-General 
Ricardo Buerguete Lana. 


Died. Old General, oldest U. S. buffalo 
(estimated: 30 years); in the Denver 
Zoo. 
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APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets 


EXPERIENCE POINTS TO THE MARK OF EXCELLENCE! 


In every field of human endeavor, there is a APpoLLo-KeysToneE grade embodies all the 
name that signifies highest excellence. Since high qualities of the Apollo brand, together 
1884 that name has been Apotto in the field with a Keystone Copper Steel alloy base, 
of good Galvanized Sheets. These sheets are which gives added resistance to rust and 
well known for their ductility, splendid coating corrosion, and insures the maximum degree 
and general excellence. ApoLto Sheets bind of satisfactory wear and permanence. This 
together more satisfied sheet metal workers Company manufactures Black and Galvanized 
than any other make, and are adapted to all Sheets, Automobile Sheets, Special Sheets, 
purposes to which zinc coated sheets are suited. Tin and Terne Plates, for all known uses. 








American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


—_—_—_— - PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES— —_ 

AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPB’LDG. & Dry Dock Co. THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 

AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD Co, 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors — Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, 30 Church St., New York, N.Y. 
MAME ALANNA 
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Alcoa Chair No. 407 
This style of Alcoa 
Aluminum Chair is 
preferred for general 
office use. 





Alcoa Chair No. 406 
This spring seat Alcoa 
Aluminum Chair is per- 
fectly suited to Recep- 
tion Room and similar 
use. 





CHAIRS , 


ALCOA A 


this handsome office 


Modern in style, deeply cushioned for comfort, strong, yet light, Alcoa 


Aluminum Chairs are real work chairs. 


These chairs thrive on hard, continuous work. Their backs slant at the correct 
angle, springs and swivel react to the slightest body movement, side arms 
are neatly upholstered. The frames are welded into a continuous piece — 
they are built of the same light, strong Alloys of Alcoa Aluminum that are 
used for railroad car, motor bus body and airplane construction, with no wood 
screws, no glue, no dowels. 

Alcoa Aluminum Chairs are finished in walnut, mahogany and oak wood 
grains, in solid colors or in natural aluminum. The natural aluminum is dis 
tinctly modern. Upholsteries are either in full mission leather, green, blue, 
brown or maroon, or in a wide range of fabrics. There is a wide variety of 


styles for offices, hotels, restaurants and hospitals. May 
we send you the booklet, “‘Distinctive Chairs of Alcoa Alu- 


minum”? Address ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 


2415 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 








LUMINUM 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Rainbow Man 


When Commander Richard Evelyn 
Byrd named an Antarctic range the 
Charles Bob Mountains, most people were 
mystified. The Rockefeller Mountains 
and Marie Byrd Land had been under- 
standable. But who was Charles Bob? 
Investigators learned that he was a tall, 
broad-shouldered, genial man of 42 with 
the middle name of Victor who had come 
to Manhattan’s financial district from the 
West, maintained luxurious offices at 120 
Broadway. In these offices he busied him- 
self over the affairs of many enterprises, 
three of which especially stood out. One 
was Rainbow Luminous Products, Inc., 
long involved in a raucous patent squab- 
ble with Claude Neon Lights, recently 
suspended from trading on the Curb 
(Time, Oct. 13). The others were Metal 
& Mining Shares, recipient of much pub- 
licity last week, and Gold Center Mines, 
Inc., holding company for properties 
from British Columbia to Bolivia, still 
valid and going strong last week. Popular 
among potent friends, apparently rich and 
a zestful spender, Mr. Bob was a typical 
“boom era” newcomer. Knowing this one 
could understand why he had been willing 
to pay in on the much-publicized Byrd ex- 
pedition. Indeed, it was not his first at- 
terspt at national publicity. Shortly after 
Colonel Lindbergh’s return to the U. S., 
Mr. Bob had announced that he was form- 
ing a $50,000,000 airways company to con- 
trol all U. S. lines, that the Government 
was in back of him, that Colonel Lind- 
bergh would head the great enterprise. 
Authoritative sources speedily denied the 
airy scheme and Charles Victor Bob’s rise 
to fame was postponed. 


Last week it became apparent how little 
was really known about ambitious Mr. 
Bob. His mysteriousness was accentuated 
when suddenly he vanished. The first 
report was that, accompanied by pilot 
and secretary, he was lost in flight be- 
tween Chicago and New York. Discovery 
of his airplane in Chicago spoiled this 
theory, but the continued absence of any 
word from the three men heightened inter- 
est. In Manhattan, Mrs. Bob said she 
knew nothing of her husband’s where- 
abouts, became prostrate. A son said that 
lately his father had feared a personal 
attack. Then mysterious telephone calls 
began. The secretary, apparently intoxi- 
cated, telephoned the Bob offices from 
Chicago, said he was no longer with Mr. 
Bob, that he was not quite sure whether 
he was going to come back to New York 
or not, that in five minutes he was going 
to be so far away that tracing the call 
would be useless. A few days later an- 
other man claiming to be Mr. Bob’s secre- 
tary (but giving a different name) called 
a Washington newspaper to say the missing 
man would show up in a few days. But 
Charles Victor Bob stayed missing. It 
was learned that he had cashed a check 
for $108,000 the day before he vanished. 

Soon after Bob disappeared, New York’s 
Assistant Attorney-General Watson Wash- 
burn announced that he had been looking 
into the affairs of Metal & Mining Shares 


-for some months. Gradually grave irregu- 


larities were disclosed. By the end of last 
week Assistant Attorney-General Wash- 
burn had made at least three disclosures 
of so grave a nature as to justify talk of 
warrants for arrest, indictments. Metal 
& Mining Shares had falsified an earnings 
report by which it showed $324,000 profit 
for the first half of the year. The list of 
investments which it reported was like- 
wise falsified. The high-grade bluechips 
said to constitute the $6,000,000 port- 
folio had been syphoned out, many se- 
curities of speculative Bob mining pro- 
motions sucked in. And in the company’s 
safe reposed none of the securities it 
owned. 

After asserting they had no part in the 
irregularities, Mr. Bob’s associates held 
long, mysterious meetings, still main- 
tained their chief’s return was not far 
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Keystone 
CwHarLes Victor Bos 
Nevada to Wall Street to—? 


distant. In the offices of Rainbow Lumi- 
nous Products, directors met for hours, 
hinted that new, strong interests were 
about to take hold, found the company 
decidedly solvent 

With these events the upward climb of 
Charles V. Bob seemed gravely impeded if 
not permanently halted. His whole story 
is the tale of a mining man who turned 
from the search of natural metals for the 
easier gold that lies at the end of the 
financial rainbow. 

The arc of Mr. Bob’s career started in 
Ely, Nevada, where around 1906 he was a 
practical mining man. In 1920 with 
Thomas F. Cole he raised enough money 
to finance the Comstock merger. He be- 
came head of the combined companies, 
retained the position after the Cecil 
Rhodes South African group bought con- 
trol. 

With this impetus, he began promoting 
many deals. He began to be known in 
Salt Lake City as a big-deal mining man. 
In 1922 he made his first business appear- 
ance in Manhattan where he was identi- 
fied with Boundary Red Mountains, a 
stock which, in the words of the Better 





Business Bureau, “skyrocketed away off 
the Curb.” Investigations followed, but 
he seemed clear of guilt. The same story 
followed with Engineers Gold. 

With the formation of Charles V. Bob 
& Co. and a large personal investment in 
Rainbow Luminous Products he started 
the grand financial pace which he main- 
tained until last week. 

In seeking reasons for the story’s end, 
a remark by Assistant Attorney-General 
Washburn was significant: “Until after 
the stockmarket crash, Metal & Mining 
Shares seems to have been a well man- 
aged investment trust.” 
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Price of Peace 


“In 1895, when I, King Camp Gillette, 
was 40, I first thought of the safety razor.” 
So, a decade ago, wrote the father of a 
great company, a great industry. The 
proud ring in his words was justified. His 
invention was no haphazard one. For 
years he had pondered the possibilities of 
finding some cheap article that would be 
used daily, and have a constant replace- 
ment demand. The growth of Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. had been fast and sure, 
accomplished out of earnings. Into all 
countries had gone packages of blades, 
carrying the dollar-proud face of King 
Camp Gillette. Last week he still had 
reason to be proud. Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. is the undisputed world-leader in the 
industry. But also justifiably proud was 
another inventor, likewise a razor-maker: 
Henry Jaques Gaisman, founder and head 
of AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. Inc. Last 
week Mr. Gaisman brought to what 
seemed a triumphant conclusion the cor- 
porate battle between his company and 
mighty Gillette. 

Since early boyhood Inventor Gaisman 
a bachelor, 60, has been having brilliant 
ideas. More than 1,000 of them have been 
patented. Swivel chairs, men’s belts, carbu- 
retors have benefited from his inventions. 
And inventors are still spurred on by the 
memory of the $300,000 George Eastman 
paid Inventor Gaisman in 1914 for his 
writing-on-film patent. But his most prof- 
itable inventions have been in the razor 
field. He has created processes for making 
blades, has designed blades and razors. In 
1906 he founded AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Co. which soon became important in the 
industry. Its chief product was the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor. For years the 
relations between AutoStrop and Gillette 
were as between any two competitors. 
But last winter, as shavers great and 
small remember, Gillette prepared to 
market a new razor & blade. And by a 
strange coincidence, Probak Corp., an 
AutoStrop subsidiary, was ready with a 
blade that fitted the new Gillette razor. 
Thus began the greatest razor-war of all 
time. 

Chronicle of the Battle. The Gillette- 
AutoStrop battle dates back really to the 
year 1921, when came an important mile- 
stone in the Gillette history: the expira- 
tion of most of the Gillette patents. But 
a few extracts from the course of events in 
1930 serves to tell the story of the battle. 
And the gradual reversal of position of 
the stocks of the two companies shows how 
Wall Street, always eager to forecast, 
reached a correct verdict. 

January 9. Every wheel in the Gillette 
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f & hese | sks 
Speed routine work! 


HIGH speed desk for executive or 
general office use is this Style 2660 
F. B. It has the finest steel construction 


throughout. The top is washable “Art- 
olin,” a perfect writing surface. Drawers 
glide smoothly on ball-bearing sus- 
pensions, and are interchangeable. Com- 
partments are adaptable to the individual 
needs of the user. All hardware is cast 
bronze, and the footings have special 
Bakelite treads that protect the floors. 
























HIS Art Metal Card Record Desk 
brings as many as 125,000 record cards 
within reach of the operator. These desks 
are available either with one file, or with 
the posting desk placed between two files. 
The writing surface is green “Artolin” 
and the finish is olive green. The files 
may be equipped with trays for either 


5x 3,6x4or8x 5 cards, 






ONTINUOUS Forms Desk—to speed 

up work of modern continuous-form 
typewriters and billing machines. The 
form rack slides on channel suspensions, 
thus allowing ample knee space. Forms 
feed easily from any compartment of the 
rack. At operator’s right is a card file 
drawer, a cupboard for extra forms anda 
sliding shelf with compartments inside. 















RT Metal Desk Style 1560-F4— Here’s 

a desk that is ideal for general cleri- 
cal work in large offices. It is built of 
fine steel, with drawers that glide smooth- 
ly. The top is dark-green, washable 
“Artolin,” a perfect writing surface, and 
the desk is finished in rich olive green. 
Drawer compartments are equipped with 
adjustable partitions. All hardware is 
bronze. 


Art Metal makes every type of equipment for every type of office. 
We shall be glad to furnish information on anything you may 
be interested in. Just check your wants in the list below. 


0 Desks 

0 Plan Files 

0 Fire-Safes 

O Shelving 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Branches and Agencies in 500 cities 


Art (Natal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


0 Upright Unit Files 
() Counter Height Files 





() Horizontal Sectional Files 


Prominent Users o 
f (0 Postindex Visible Files 


Art Metal Desks 


Chase National Bank, 
New York 
T. A. T. Flying Service, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
General Cable Co., New York 
Chattanooga Medicine Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Spicer Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 























plant at South Boston stopped at noon. 
Razor No. 115,272,539 had just been com- 
pleted. A half hour later the wheels 
started moving again. Razor No. 1 of the 
new type was made. Great secrecy marked 
the brief ceremony. That day Gillette 
closed at 1024, AutoStrop at 383. 

January 14. Mr. Gaisman received fur- 
ther patents on his new blade, assigned 
them to Probak Corp. 


February 7. Chairman John E. Aldred 
of Gillette: “. . . Rumors have been cir- 
culated, mainly in stockmarket circles, in 
regard to the Gillette Co. . . . Based upon 
the advice of our attorneys we are pleased 
to assure you that the patent situation 

. is being developed in a usual and 
orderly manner and that we anticipate no 
delay or difficulty.” By then, Gillette was 
$974, AutoStrop $45. 

February 28. Boston News Bureau: 
“Public response to the new Gillette razor 
and blade has exceeded expectations by 
the management.” 

March 8. Gillette began a $10,000,000 
advertising campaign. 

March 18. Gillette announced: “We are 
not only prepared for any legal contro- 
versy, but we invite it.” 

April 2. Probak accepted the invitation, 
filed suit asking an injunction restraining 
Gillette from making further blades of the 
new type, also asked damages on blades 
already sold. Gillette stock was then 
down to $913, AutoStrop up to $51. 

May 29. Gillette answered by saying 
Probak’s patents were invalid and void. 
Stock prices: Gillette $874; AutoStrop 
$538. 

July 25. Rumors that there would be 
a merger on a share-for-share basis. Auto- 
Strop, earnings up 95% over correspond- 
ing period last year. Gillette, $684, Auto- 
Strop, $53. 

September 25. Case would come up in 
December, it was announced. Merger ne- 
gotiations reported not dropped. Gillette 
$581; AutoStrop $75. 

October 16. Plans for the merger an- 
nounced. Gillette drops to $433, the next 
day makes a new low at $384; AutoStrop 
strong at $72. 

Merger. Though last week’s merger 
plan had yet to be formalized by stock- 
holders’ vote, statisticians began to com- 
pute the financial ramifications of the deal. 
Two facts stood out: the cessation of 
patent litigation is a costly peace for Gil- 
lette; Gillette has paid far more to get 
AutoStrop than AutoStrop is receiving. 

In anticipation of the deal, perhaps ex- 
pecting a share-for-share exchange, Gillette 
in July and August bought in a large block 
of its stock at average cost of about $79 
a share. This expectancy, if it existed, 
was shattered by subsequent events. 
What AutoStrop actually wanted was 
share-for-share, to be sure, but it wanted 
dividends guaranteed, so that AutoStrop 
stockholders could get AutoStrop earn- 
ings whatever might happen to Gillette. 
AutoStrop agreed to take 310,000 shares 
of a $5 cumulative preferred stock for 
its growing business, which may earn 
$2,000,000 this year. Gillette, left with 
its block of stock and a big paper loss, 
decided to “reclassify” the block into pre- 
ferred. A $20,000,000 bond issue was de- 
cided upon, to pay off loans made to 
buy this stock. This issue costs $1,- 


| 000,000 a year in interest, would be re- 
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HANDS UP! 





This payroll thief has never been convicted 


ArE You being held up by the greatest payroll thief of 
them all— human hands? Are you one of the many man- 
ufacturers whose production is retarded, whose profits are 
reduced by excessive waste of time and material caused by 


slow, costly hand operations? 


Special Production Machines will build machines for 
you to eliminate costly hand operations, to speed your 
production, cut down costs, increase profits — outstrip 
competition. We have done these very things in a num- 
ber of plants in diversified industries. In some of these 
plants our work has included the speeding of existing 
machinery and re-designing of semi-automatic machinery 
to make it completely automatic. 


We shall be glad to explain to you in detail, the story 


of Special Production Machines, how it operates, what it 
has done, and how it can help you. Write to the Special 
Production Machines Company, Norfolk Downs, Mass. 


Neecial 
PRODUCTION MACHINES 
9 Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


For over 35 years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited 
has manufactured automatic labor-saving machinery for 
many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise. 
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tired should Gillette common sell over 
$100 again. The new, preferred stock 
will cost Gillette another $1,550,000 a 
year in dividends, is convertible into com- 
mon share for share. These prior charges 
are partially offset by the reduction of 
Gillette common outstanding, but the alti- 
tude of the price Gillette is paying for 
patent peace is obviously impressive. 
Viewed in the perspective of a long 
future, however, Gillette is well off indeed. 








© Bachrach 
HENRY JAQUES GAISMAN 
His the victory, Gillette’s the name. 





In obtaining AutoStrop it gets, besides 
good products and profits, several strategic 
plants, valuable sales machinery, smart 
management. More than that, Gillette 
avoids the costs of a long law suit, is 
totally insured against the calamity that 
a verdict against the company would have 
been. To date 14,500,000 of the new Gil- 
lette razors, 200,000,000 of the new blades 
have been manufactured. Should royal- 
ties have been awarded to Probak, they 
probably would have mounted to stagger- 
ing sums. this year, next year, every year 
that Gillette continued its present razor. 
With the razor a huge success from the 
start, protection was vital. 

Probably never answered will be the 
question that the situation suggests: Did 
shrewd Inventor Gaisman plan from the 
first to use the Probak blade to force Gil- 
lette to buy AutoStrop? If so, he suc- 
ceeded brilliantly, with only one considera- 
tion not obtained: The greatest name in 
safety razordom is still King Camp Gil- 
lette, not Henry Jaques Gaisman. 


Ward War , 


The last common dividend on the Class 
A stock of Ward Baking Corp. was paid 
April 1, 1929. The stock which five years 
ago was selling at 198 last week was sell- 
ing at 23%. Profits of $4,232,000 in 1927 
slumped to $3,294,000 in 1928 and to 
$3,124,000 in 1929. During the first half 
of 1930 the company made $948,548 as 
compared to $1,795,108 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. Developing from 
a single New York city bakery in 1849 
to its present position with 22 bakery 
plants and $44,575,000 assets the Ward 


TIME 


company, particularly since the deaths of 
Charles A. Ward (February 1930) and 
William Breining Ward (February 1929) 
has been unprosperous. Last week alarmed 
stockholders, headed by Edgar Palmer of 
New Jersey Zinc Co., organized an ouster 
movement to replace the present man- 
agement with a new directorate of which 
George Kenan Morrow of Gold Dust 
Corp. would be chairman. The regular 
stockholders’ meeting is scheduled for the 
second Thursday in February, but the 
Morrow faction was attempting to ar- 
range a special meeting in which they 
hoped to secure control. ’ 

“Tt is our belief,” said the Morrow 
manifesto to stockholders, “that the com- 
pany’s troubles are largely, if not entirely, 
due to a lack of skilled and experienced 
management.” In addition to citing the 
earnings decline, the anti-management 
group attacked the company’s depreci- 
ation policy. It was pointed out that 
whereas the 1928 statement carried de- 
preciation at $2,051,576, the 1929 state- 
ment carried depreciation at only $1,052,- 
253. Practical result of this depreciated 
depreciation was to add $1,000,000 to 
earnings, so that the 1929 statement 
showed earnings of only 5% instead of 
329% less than in 1928. Included in the 
Morrow group was onetime (1924-28) 
Ward-President George Byron Smith, 
who said that the Ward organization was 
demoralized, that the company was man- 
aged by “a lawyer without long experience 
in the baking business.” 

The lawyer meant is Ward-President 
Ralph Sherlock Kent, longtime attorney 
for the late William B. Ward. The Kent 
reply to the Morrow attack attributed 
earnings declines to general depression, 
stressed the company’s sound cash posi- 
tion. “In times of depression,” said the 
management’s letter to stockholders, 
“there will appear designing individuals 
who will seek to stir up dissension and 
seize upon it to accomplish selfish ends. 
... We must . . . warn you against any 
scheme . . . which may have as its ob- 
ject stock manipulation for the benefit of 
the few.” Between-the-lines readers saw 
in this statement a suggestion that a 
Morrow victory might result in a merger 
between Ward and Gold Dust. 

Although the anti-management group 
has been popularly referred to as the 
Morrow faction, and although able Mr. 
Morrow’s acquisition (Time, Aug. 26, 
1929) of United Cigar Stores gave wide 
publicity to the Morrow Interests, Edgar 
Palmer might well have been considered 
prime mover in the attempt to shift 
Ward control. Mr. Palmer is the largest 
individual stockholder not only in Ward 
but also in Continental and in General 
Baking. He is said to have some $15,000,- 
ooo invested in the bakery business. In 
1924, when Ward Class A (voting) stock 
was selling between $50 and $130 Mr. 
Palmer purchased a large Ward interest, 
has since witnessed a steady decline 
in the value of his securities. Mr. 
Palmer’s New Jersey Zinc Co., makers of 
zinc, zinc products, sulphuric acid, litho- 
pone, etc., etc., is the successor of a com- 
pany established in 1848. It has paid 
uninterrupted dividends for the last 30 
years. In 1929 it earned $9,221,794. In 
addition to his zinc and baking interests, 
short, stocky, strong-chinned Mr. Palmer, 
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an outstanding member of Princeton’s 
outstanding Class of 1903, built Prince- 
ton’s Palmer Memorial Stadium in mem- 
ory of his father, Steven S. Palmer. He is 
head of Princeton Municipal Improve- 
ment, Inc., which is razing and erecting 
buildings wholesale back of Princeton’s 
Nassau Street. Associated with Mr. Pal- 
mer are seasoned Charles Hayden, head 
of Hayden, Stone & Co., and Thomas H. 
McInnerney, sage president of National 
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Blank-Stolier 
EpcAR PALMER 
. called two strong men to his side. 
Dairy Products Co., which sold $392,000,- 
ooo worth of dairy products in 1929 and 


has reported 1930 sales far in advance of 
the 1929 totals. 
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Prosperous Gray 
While last week stockholders of many 


corporations became apprehensive over 
dividend prospects, the few stockholders 
of Gray Telephone Pay Station Co. of 
Hartford received their second 5% extra 
of the year. 


No publicity has marked the steady ex- 
pansion of Gray Telephone Pay Station 
Co. Yet every year since 1922 has shown 
a gain in Gray’s profits, swelling the 
$287,000 of that year to $935,000 in 1929. 
Liberal dividends have marked this up- 
ward march. In 1925 there was the regu- 
lar $20 cash dividends, a $15 extra, a 
100% stock dividend. In 1926 the extra 
dividend was only $5, but there was an- 
other 100% stock distribution. The next 
year brought stockholders an extra $10; 
the next an extra $15. In 1929 they re- 
ceived another extra $15, a 25% stock 
dividend. And in January, 1930, the stock 
was split 10-1.. The new stock sells on the 
N. Y. Curb (infrequently) at around $80, 
represents $12,000 for the original $100 
par. 

Beneath Gray’s prosperity lie basic pat- 
ents for pay telephone equipment, of 
which it is the sole manufacturer. Western 
Electric Co. Inc., takes the entire output, 
keeps Gray’s plant running at capacity. 
A subsidiary makes locks for metres and 
metal manufacturers, but the telephone 
equipment is the major money maker. 
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Most widely circulated publication 
in the entire South! 


The PROGRESSIVE FARMER and Southern 
Ruralist is the most widely circulated and 


widely read publication of any character 
ever published in the South! 


ver one million farm homes _ Regularly the South produces more 
() are reached, counseled and in- than one-third of the nation’s crop 
fluenced by this mighty periodical, value — 36% or $3,117,089,000 
which during nearly a | in 1929. 


half century of growth ioe Manufacturers who 


and service has become PROGRESSIVE FARMER would sell the agricul- 
5 and SOUTHERN RURALIST 
an established Southern mm sae tural South can now 
issued semi-monthly and in five sep- 
institution. arate editions, is the only publication effectively and econom- 


offering all these advantages: 
Today, the magnifi- alak san ssenindat onli si ically blanket this entire 
° a primary market. . . . 
cent agricultural devel- bana keer area with one publication. 
ighly localized editorial service—with 
opment in the South, sins mer tomcat the ne The Procressive 
ublication. > 
the tremendous pur- pieins ae ae ee FarMeER and Southern 
Advertising rate of one-half cent a line 


chasing power of South- per thousand subscribers. Ruralist is an essentia! 
One Million net paid circulation guar- 

ern farmers, has made satan, Aubventioing mae, $5 per Bae, and all-powerful factor 
equivalent to a page rate of $3.64 per 


this vast rural area one of Reinet nduadbe. in any sales plan for the 
the maj or world markets. Southern states. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
WEN Siesta tea tee ane ie 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Daily News Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ATLANTA 
Raleigh Memphis Dallas Louisville 


Pacific Coast Representative: Edward S. Townsend, 917 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Fighting Noise 

To pilots, passengers, increasingly to 
groundlings, is airplane noise a plague. 
To military airmen it is a serious limita- 
tion on operations, an absolute barrier to 
surprise maneuvers. Uncounted attempts 
have been made to silence the roaring 
engines—the latest last week at Roosevelt 
Field, L. I. by a Miss El Dorado Jones, 
of Manhattan, formerly of Moline, Ill. 

Puffing upon one cigaret after another, 
Miss Jones directed mechanics in attach- 
ing to the Cirrus engine of a Moth biplane 
a muffler of her own invention. As the 
plane sped along the runway and over the 
hangars there were noises—of thrumming 
propeller, snapping pistons, vibrating 
metal—but there was no bark of exhaust. 

Miss Jones’s device, about 18 in. long, 
outwardly resembles an ordinary Ford 
automobile muffler. Inside is a series of 





small “pinwheels” which retard the speed 
of the exhaust gases—‘‘chewing up” the 
sound waves without creating excessive 
back pressure upon the engine. (The lat- 
ter factor, involving loss of power, has 
been the principal drawback to most at- 
tempts at muffling.) The pilot who tested 
the Jones muffler in flight said the engine 
lost none of its normal speed—1,g00 r.p.m. 

Miss Jones, head of El Dorado Inven- 
tions, has been manufacturing automobile 
mufflers since 1913 when her ears were 
first assailed by an unmuzzled Ford in a 
Moline garage. Her idea for the airplane 
muffler she gleaned from contemplation of 
a grease-vapor exhaler set into the wall 
above a restaurant stove. Another of her 
products is a 2-lb. electric flatiron. Fifty- 
ish, Miss Jones believes in the ability of 
women over 40, substitutes them for men 
at work-benches in her machine shops 
whenever possible. 





BRIGHT NEW STAR IN THE * 
FIFTH AVENUE CONSTELLATION « 
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New York Trust Company 
sth Ave. and 57th St. 
New York 


Cross & Cross 
Architects 


i” BE FIRST in 


the village on the 
Rubicon is easy; to 
lead in Rome is more 
difficult. To be sur- 
rounded with beauty 
and be more beauti- 
ful . . . with magnifi- 
cence and be more 
imposing was the 
high aim achieved by 
the new building of 
the New York Trust 


Compeny on Fifth Avenue. Georgia Marble was selected for this building because 
it combines sheer beauty with the atmosphere and actuality of strength and soli- 
derity, essential to the character of a financial institution. To those interested, our 
book, “Examples of Bank Work in Georgia Marble,’’ will be sent upon request. 





THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, TATE, GEORGIA 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 





GEORGIA MARBLE 





CLEVELAND 


DALLAS NEW YORK 


New in detail, the Jones muffler is not 
entirely new in principle. Among many 
other efforts, one like hers was created by 
one William Deal and exhibited in the 
1929 Aeronautical Exposition of the 
American Legion in Manhattan by Curran 
Machine Works of Long Island City. 
Other methods under experiment are: 1) 
to reduce the speed of the exhaust gases 
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International 
Miss Et Dorapo JONES 
Her pinwheels chew up the explosions. 


by rapid cooling and 2) employment of 
sound-absorbing material in the muffler— 
with the corresponding danger of the ma- 
terial catching fire. 

Propellers. Effective silencing of air- 
craft engines would be, roughly speaking, 
only half the battle. Much of the noise 
of planes—some say 50%, some say 
“most”—is caused by the propeller itself.* 
The Aeronautics Research Division of the 
Department of Commerce has been study- 
ing the problem for two years, is still 
uncertain as to the exact process by which 
propeller noise is created. Of the solution, 
however, it is certain: “The only positive 
method known of reducing propeller noise 
is to reduce the tip speed by using a geared 
propeller.” Geared propellers are in use, 
will be more generally adopted as diffi- 
culties of weight and construction are 
overcome. 

Other Noises. With slowspeed pro- 
peller and muffled engine, airplane noises 
will be reduced below the point of oppres- 
sion. But wire-bracing, gears, cams, valves, 
engine cowling, various parts of unbraced 
sheet metal in airplane construction will, 
by their vibration, for some time keep 
planes from becoming as silent as mod- 
ern automobiles. 

Does 
Flights & Flyers 

Couriers. As dawn broke over the 
airport at Victoria, B. C. one day last week 
two swift Army pursuit planes roared into 
the air, flew eastward on an impressive 
mission. The leader, Lieut. Irvin A. Wood- 
ring, sole survivor of the Army’s famed 





*In tests conducted by the Army Air Corps 
at McCook Field, Dayton, O., propellers were 
whirled by highspeed electric motors. Ob- 
servers passing outside the laboratory reported 
the din was “like a battery of Liberty engines.” 
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“Three Musketeers” flying team (TIME, 
May 5), carried a despatch case containing 
Japanese Emperor Hirohito’s ratification 
of the London Naval Treaty. The docu- 
ment had been speeded across the Pacific 
by the steamer Hikawa Maru, 12 hr. ahead 
of schedule, had to sail out of New York 
aboard the Leviathan four days later in 
order to be laid before the League of Na- 
tions’ Preparatory Commission on Dis- 
armament at Geneva Nov. 6. Piloting the 
escort plane, to carry on in case of acci- 
dent to Lieut. Woodring, was 26-year-old 
Lieut. William W. Caldwell. Over the 
Rockies flew the couriers, into a Wyoming 
blizzard. Lieut. Woodring emerged, after 
two forced landings. Not until landing in 
Cleveland next day did he learn that his 
escort lay dead 70 mi. west of Cheyenne. 
In the “zero-zero” (no ceiling, no visibil- 
ity) weather, Lieut. Caldwell had crashed 
into a fence post trying to land. With bad 
weather still ahead of him over the Alle- 
ghenies, Lieut. Woodring prudently trans- 
ferred to a consolidated Fleetster piloted 
by a brother officer, landed at Mitchel 
Field, N. Y. two nights before the Levi- 
athan’s sailing. 

England-Australia. For nearly three 
years the record of Pilot Harold J. L. 
(“Bert”) Hinkler—154 days from England 


- to Australia—withstood all assaults. Last 


week Australians went wild with joy when 
their own idol, Wing Commander Charles 
Kingsford-Smith, landed his Avro Avian 
Southern Cross Jr. at Port Darwin ten 
days after leaving Heston Airdrome, north 
of London. Apart from the glamour of 
Kingsford-Smith’s mission—going home 
after his trans-Atlantic flight to marry 
Mary Powell of Melbourne—the race was 
full of human interest. Of three others 
who essayed the route within the month, 
Capt..F. R. Matthews crashed between 
Bangkok and Singapore, finally reached 
Australia safe, sound but slowly. Hon. 
Mrs. Victor Bruce was loafing along in 
easy jumps. Flight Lieut. C. W. Hill, 
another Australian, flew his Moth into 
Surabaya, Java two days ahead of Hink- 
ler’s schedule. But there Kingsford-Smith, 
who left England four days behind, was 
close on his tail. The two were nearly 
even for the last hazardous lap across the 
Timor Sea. Then Lieut. Hill was forced 
down on the Island of Timor and, in 
trying to take off again, his plane over- 
turned. The Southern Cross Jr., sweep- 
ing past Timor in an attempted nonstop 
dash to Port Darwin, ran into headwinds 
and was also forced back to land at 
Timor. Next day Kingsford-Smith took 
it off safely, finished the 12,000-mi. flight. 

Missionary. To Kotzebue, Alaska last 
week proudly flew the Very Reverend 
Philip I. Delon, head of Indian and Es- 
kimo missions in northern Alaska, to 
show the new missionary plane Mar- 
quette to Father William F. Walsh. 
With Pilot Ralph Wien, the Vicar-General 
took Father Walsh up for a jaunt. The 
plane, a Diesel-powered Bellanca, circled 
the field, dove, crashed, killed pilot and 
priests. A gift of the Marquette League 
of New York, which has spent $750,000 
upon missions for Indians of the south- 





west U. S. and of Alaska, the Marquette 
was intended to enable Father Delon to 
visit in three weeks missions scattered 
Over 500,000 sq. mi., a trip that formerly | 
required a year’s travel by dog team. 
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C ORPORATE TRUST SHARES are 

designed for the investor inter- 
ested in realizing the greatest possible re- 
turns from funds conservatively invested. 


There are two theories of conducting 
investment accounts, both of which have 
their advocates, One converts all stock 
accruals into cash and treats the whole as 
income. The other allows such accruals 
to remain in the form of increasing equi- 
ties. There are good reasons for prefer- 
ring either plan, and the investor should 
choose that best suited to his needs. 


Corporate Trust Shareholders believe 


in taking cash profits when they are 


available, on what might be termed a 
«‘bird in hand” policy. Under the terms 
of this trust a// dividends and other 
distributions from the underlying stocks, 
plus interest on the Reserve Fund, are 
paid to the shareholders in cash twice 


each year. But the zuméer of shares of 


each stock in the portfolio remains the 
same. Under the Corporate Trust Share 
plan, proceeds from stock dividends and 
split-ups may represent in part a return 
of principal, but more generally, and 
over a reasonable period of time, they 
are the result of market appreciation. 


As will be seen from a glance at the 
list, the companies represented in Cor- 
porate Trust Shares are among the lead- 
ing corporations in America; high grade 
stocks of the type proved to be the most 
profitable to hold. This trust brings 
to small investors as well as large the 
full benefits of holding these stocks, to- 
gether with the additional benefits of the 
trust form. It provides a very high cash 
return with assured safety and flexibility 
to meet the needs of various types of 
investors. Price at the market. 


» « 


CORPORATE 
TRUST SHARES 


represent an ownership in- 
terest in these 28 companies. 
The Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York, 
Trustee. 


RAILROADS 
Atchison, Topeka & SantaFe 
Illinois Central 
Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 


OILS 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Standard Oil of New York 
Texas Corporation 


UTILITIES 
and QUASI-UTILITIES 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Electric 
Western Union Telegraph 


INDUSTRIALS 
American Tobacco 
Amer. Rad. & Stand. San. 
du Pont 
Eastman Kodak 
Ingersoll Rand 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 
Otis Elevator 
United Fruit 
United States Steel 
Woolworth 


MOODY'S COMPOSITE 
PORTFOLIO RATING “A” 


85 INVESTMENT HOUSES AND BANKS OFFER 
AND RECOMMEND CORPORATE TRUST SHARES 


ASK YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE OR BANK 


about Corporate Trust Shares 


‘ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND 
RESEARCH fl 

CORPORATION 


This is one of a group of investment trusts sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 Watt Street * New York 








TIME 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Girl Crazy. The pleasantest interlude 
in Girl Crazy, a conspicuously pleasant 
show, is furnished by a quartet of young 
men sufficiently resembling cowboys who 
amble across the stage three times in the 
first act and sing a sweet, lazy little song 
called “Bidin’ My Time (That’s the Kind 
of Guy I’m).” The attraction also contains 

“the best music George & Ira Gershwin 
have written since Oh, Kay!, an outstand- 
ingly comely chorus, talented and virginal 














ETHEL MERMAN 


“Look what love has done to me!” 


Ginger Rogers and Allen Kearns—the 
Easterner whose father has banished him 
to the badlands. But biggest asset to the 
show is the person of Ethel Merman who, 
as a honkeytonk singer, strolls out on the 
stage at the Act I finale and electrifies 
spectators by shouting “Sam & Delilah,” 
an extremely low-down Gershwinian num- 
ber with a deep blue base. It is also Miss 
Merman who, in another piece, croons: 

How could I have grown so 

To love that dirty so-&-so? 

Look what love has done to me! 

The comedy is furnished chiefly by 
Willie Howard, a pathetic-looking Levan- 
tine, who, having driven Mr. Kearns out 
West in his taxicab, is elected sheriff and 
spends most of his time disguised as an 
Indian to elude the tough hombres. 








Three’s A Crowd has for its principals 
the triple-threat team of last year’s Little 
Show: nimble, spindle-shanked, emaciated 
Clifton Webb; droll, ready-voiced Fred 
Allen; mellifluous, primordial Libby Hol- 
man. So excellent is the work of these 
three performers that the framework of 
the show seems almost negligible. Best 
scenes of the headliners: 

Clifton Webb, staggering around a weird 
bar-room full of grotesque, masked figures, 
some of whom sway in cadence on rock- 
ered bar stools, some of whom drink from 
gargantuan champagne glasses filled by 
two-headed attendants. Climax comes 
when Mr. Webb seizes and strips one of 
the patrons, rushes her offstage. 


Libby Holman, backed up against a 
black velvet drop, performing economical, 
graceful gestures with her: fingers, ably 
ululating an English importation called 
“Body & Soul.” 

Rear-Admiral Fred Allen, attired in 
Antarctic haberdashery, lecturing before 
an incomprehensible hodgepodge projected 
on the screen (‘the base camp’’), explain- 
ing that his expedition has discovered and 
claimed “not ten, not 20, but 100,000 
sq. mi. of brand new snow for the U. S.” 
Also Fred Allen wondering if he whistled 
in his sleep: ‘When I woke up this morn- 
ing there were four dogs in bed with me.” 


Twelfth Night. Perhaps because the 
works of William Shakespeare are reputed 
ageless, most recent Shakespearean pro- 
ductions have been rigged out with mod- 
ernistic settings, actors in mufti, sundry 
sensationalisms. In tune with her time, 
Jane Cowl has for her stage settings a 
huge book of Shakespeare which is un- 
folded to make various scenes. Her per- 
formance as Viola is lively, her grace and 
beauty are used to good effect. But Leon 
Quartermain gives the most worthy inter- 
pretation, bringing rich and _ affecting 
pathos and frustration to the difficult role 
of pompous Major Domo Malvolio. 

Among firstnighters were Mary Louise 
(“Texas”) Guinan and James Joseph 
(“Gene”) Tunney. Scholar Tunney went 
behind between acts, offered Miss Cowl 
his “fe-li-ci-ta-tions” on a “per-fect-ly de- 
light-ful” performance. 

ee ee 

Blind Mice. The all-female cast in 
this show is composed of 18 inmates of a 
working women’s hotel. Such a situation 
has comparatively fresh dramatic poten- 
tialities, but the story is archaic and the 
fact that all dealings with the unseen men 
characters have to be carried on offstage 
strips the play of vigor. The main events 
are thus approached obliquely. When Miss 
Claiborne Foster wishes to convey the 
idea that her rich lover has deserted her, 
that her employer—the proprietor of the 
drugstore in which she works—has con- 
sented to marry her though she is preg- 
nant, the action must be signified by 
speeches to her fellow-guests in the wait- 
ing room of the hostelry. 
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Princess Charming. Even with a book 
rewritten by the late Hoofer Jack Dona- 
hue, music by Albert Sirmay and Arthur 
Schwartz, scenery by Joseph Urban, Prin- 
cess Charming might have been a presen- 
tation more on the lavish side than on the 
entertaining. The fact that it has sparkle 
and distinction is almost entirely attribu- 
table to blithe, blonde, beauteous Jeanne 
Aubert, the French comedienne whose hus- 
band (Packer Nelson Morris of Chicago) 
lately sought to enjoin her from taking 
part in theatricals. Audiences were de- 
lighted with her genuine Franco-American 
accent,* her thoroughgoing naughtiness, 
her lip-twisting method of vocal delivery 

*Leading exponents of this accent on the U. S. 
stage are Actresses Irene Bordoni (born in 
Ajaccio, Corsica); Ina Claire (born Fagan, in 
Washington, D. C.). 


—first brought to fame when she popular- 
ized the Parisian songlet Si Tu Vois Ma 
Tante. 

Although the spice of the performance, 
Actress Aubert’s part in Princess Charm- 
ing is somewhat vague, she being an ad- 
venturess through whose boudoir a great 
many comic figures flit back and forth. 
The play itself has to do with a very 
complicated royal romance in the king- 
doms of Elyria and Novia. As the Prin- 
cess, Evelyn Herbert (The New Moon) is 
luscious-looking, hits good rich notes but 
experiences difficulty in making the lyrics 
intelligible. No such impediment is suf- 
fered by Actress Aubert who, in spite of 
her unfamiliarity with the language, man- 
I ; ERR eee oT 




















JEANNE AUBERT 


“But, damn it, you’re 
Just another amateur.” 


ages to stop the show with a charming, 

multiple-rhymed ballad called “J Love 

Love,” in which at one point she laments: 
But, damn it, you're 


Just another amateur. 
m~ 


NS 

Solid South is the story of how two 
Pittsburgh millionaires—father & son— 
pierce the Mason-Dixon line, win the 
hands of two aristocratic daughters— 
widow & child—of the Confederacy. An- 
tagonistic to the Yankees’ scheme is the 
ladies’ father-in-law and _ grandfather, 
Major Bruce Follonsby (Richard Ben- 
nett). If the play is meant to satirize life 
in the South, or even the stage-idea of 
life in the South, it fails. 


hil aaio 3 
London Calling. This is the sort of 
theme that Author Pelham Grenville 
Wodehouse likes to play with. There is 
a charming young Englishman who makes 
a sudden appearance in Manhattan, bows 
his way into the apartment of his U. S. 
brother whom he has never seen, promptly 
falls into a deep alcoholic sleep. Then 
he gets a job selling securities, prevents 
his brother from marrying a young wom- 
an of whose shortcomings only the trans- 
Atlantic relative is aware. At the final 
curtain, Manhattan has been made a bet- 
ter place to live in by the visiting Eng- 
lishman. Geoffrey Kerr wrote the play, 
ably acts the lead, but he is no Wode- 
house. 
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WALLS 
w Firesafe—permanent—rigid. 
Insulation against heat and cold. 
Standardized units quickly erected.. 
No maintenance required. 


Incombustible — Light Weight. 


New ROOFS 
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Insulated. Non-conductive. 


Simplified and standardized. 


—WZDOORS 

All Types Available: Swing, Slide, 
Vertical Folding, Lift, Bifold, 

and Lift-Swing for any opening. 
Hand or power operated. 


®) WINDOWS 

Scientific, economical ventilation. 
New standard types and sizes 

for maximum amount of daylight. 
Mechanically operated if desired. 


WLOW COST 


Very moderate in initial cost. 
Saving in maintenance expense. 
Minimum labor for erection. 
Greatest possible investment value. 


Waterproofed with standard roofing, 


nnd Sizes 
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Never before have such unusual values 
in buildings been offered to business men. 
Not only have many new features and 
improvements been added to Truscon 
buildings, but their manufacture has been 
further simplified to reduce costs, 


COOPERATION: Truscon offers a com- 
plete service to architects, contractors, 
builders and owners, cooperating and ad- 
vising on the application of its buildings. 


Whether you need a small or large building, 
an addition or replacement, Truscon can give 
you exactly the building you require, in quick 
time and at remarkably low price. Write for 
the facts as applied to your building, using the 
coupon if you prefer. Suggestions and full in- 
formation are furnished without obligation. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit. Foreign Trade Division, New York 
Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 







TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








Send without obligation full information on buildings 
ke eee ee eee 
floor space—_______sq. ft. No. of stories high 
Length ft. Width ft. Height 


approximate 















ft. 
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Removes 


Stale Jlir/ 


quickly» quietly 


Install the Signa! 
Household Ventilator 
in any window or tran- 
som in less than sixty 
seconds... provides 
fresh air—550 cubic 
feet per minute... an 
efficient . method to 
eliminate that awful 
afternoon drowsiness 
and headaches so prev- 
alent in offices. It is 
adjustable 24 to 37 
inches, with shutters 
that can be _ closed 
when not in operation 
... totally enclosed 
motor... 10-inch fan 
blades . . shutter cord, 
pull cord for starting 
and socket cord... 
for portable or perma- 
nent installation. “Ask 
your dealer to show 
you the Signal House- 
hold Ventilator, or 
write 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Menominee, Michigan ~ 





GROWTH 
of 10% a 


year 


adds to the value 
of this bond 


From 1920 to 1930, Associated 
Company gross revenue, sales of 
electricity and number of cus- 
tomers have increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of about 10%. 
Currently selling to yield over 
514%, Associated Gasand Electric 
Company Gold Debenture Bonds 
due 1968 have earnings 2.01 times 
interest on an overall basis after 


depreciation. 


These bonds enjoy an active 
market on the New York Curb 


Exchange. 


Send 


for Circular 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Name 
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RELIGION 








Catholics “Insulted”’ 


Well does a U. S. President know that 
he must step gingerly among religious sec- 
tarians, and always speak softly to all 
sects. President Hoover, Quaker, has been 
particularly cautious. His victory over 
Roman Catholic Alfred Emanuel Smith 
was fraught with religious feeling. When 
he sends a greeting to a religious conven- 
tion—as to the Catholics at Omaha (Time, 
Sept. 29) or to the Lutherans at Milwau- 
kee (Time, Oct. 20) he tries hard to be 
noncommittal. But sometimes a President, 
or his aide, slips.* At.once some sensitive 
soul cries out in anguish or anger. This 
happened last week. A prominent Roman 
Catholic flayed President Hoover for his 
greeting to the Lutherans, which was: 


Hoover to Lutherans. “I send cordial 
greetings to the Americans of Lutheran 
faith who are celebrating on October 31 
the anniversary of the Protestant Refor- 
mation and the 4ooth anniversary of the 
reading of the Augsburg Confession from 
which date. so many of the changes in 
point of view from older conceptions both 
of religion and government. 

“The effects of these historical events 
are reflected in our national life and insti- 
tutions, in religion through the predomi- 
nant numbers of adherents of Protestant 
faiths and in government through the prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and State. 
It is fitting that we should commemorate 
the persons and events from which these 
mighty forces have sprung.” 

Burke’s Outburst. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference is a potent 
defender of U. S. Catholic prestige. Its 
able, aggressive general secretary is Rev. 
John Joseph Burke, who last week spoke 
out against President Hoover in terms of 
a harshness such as few U. S. Presidents 
have endured: 

“Tt is altogether in order for President 
Hoover to send a message of congratula- 
tion on the civic work done by Americans 
of the Lutheran faith. But in the actual 
message which President Hoover sent to 
them, for the celebration of Reformation 
Sunday [Nov. 2], the President clearly 
violates the spirit, if not the letter, of his 
oath of office as President of the United 
States. 

“Tt may matter little that the message 
is an insult to many millions of American 
citizens. It may matter little that the 
statement is historically inaccurate. Lu- 
ther was not a champion of the separation 
of church and state, but a most arbitrary 
defender of state absolutism. 

“Tt does matter very much to the whole 
constitutional structure of our country and 
its institutions that the President of all 
the people, who is called by virtue of his 
great office to respect the religious rights 
of all, congratulates one particular reli- 
gious body on the changes it introduced 
from older conceptions of religion and 
government and declares that we as a na- 
tion should commemorate the Protestant 


*Presidential greeting to a convention is 
usually drafted by the secretary of the convening 
body, sent to the White House as a “suggestion.” 
The President, by one of his aides, then edits or 
approves the greeting and out it goes for public 
consumption. 


persons and the events from which ‘these 
mighty forces shaping our country have 
sprung.’ ” 

White House Reply. George Edward 
Akerson, President Hoover’s Presbyterian 
secretary, at once replied: 

“Any such suggestion or implication as 
that made by Father Burke is an injustice 
both to the President’s own sentiments 
and the complete religious tolerance he has 
always felt and has always advocated both 
publicly and privately.” 

President Hoover kept silent. 

To prove his Chief’s religious imparti- 
ality Secretary Akerson reminded Catho- 
lics of the Presidential greeting to Catho- 
lics at Omaha last month: 

Hoover to Catholics. “I will be 
obliged if you will express my cordial 
greetings to the meeting this evening of 
the National Eucharistic Congress, at 











LUTHERAN Dr. KNUBEL 


“We deplore that from any Catholic 
SOME ys 


which, I am informed, you [George Wil- 
liam Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago] will 
preside, and my appreciation of the value 
of spiritual ideals and of religious observ- 
ance in the life of the nation, which are 
indispensable foundations of the social 


order and of enduring political institu- 
tions.” 

Lutheran Aside. The Burke outburst 
astonished Lutherans, still at Milwaukee 
last week, and suggested to them a new 
significance in what they had considered 
merely a formal Presidential greeting. 
They did not plunge into the controversy. 
Dr. Frederick Hermann Knubel, able, 
aggressive president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, spoke this 
aside: “This is no quarrel between Catho- 
lics and ourselves, but between a Catholic 
spokesman and the President’s message. 

“So far as we have any opinion, we de- 
plore that from any Catholic source there 
should be any objection to President 
Hoover’s sending a message which con- 
cerns the more than 10,000,000 of Lu- 
theran origin.” 

Reaction. 


Catholic dignitaries are 
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Lives, buildings, profits - 


all hung by a v7 ery thread / 


Soft and silken and sheer, the 
lustrous garments flow thru the 
machines...stand ready to be 
packaged. Quick, deft, feminine 
fingers fold the garment here, turn 
a corner there. Suddenly a shriek 
shatters the busy hum! Chairs are 
pushed over. Fire! But, the service 
symbolized by the LaFrance and 
Foamite Crusader is on guard. 
Quick work with a handy fire ex: 
tinguisher of the right type and 
size changes what might have been 


a disaster into an incident. 
This service is safeguarding tens 


of thousands of industries and 
public buildings against fire. It is 
based on facts—not guesswork. 

It starts with a detailed survey of 
the fire hazards of your property 
by our trained fire protection engi- 
neers. Based on this survey, we sub- 
mit complete, unbiased, written 
recommendations for safeguarding 
your business. Unbiased —for this 
company makes every recognized 
type of fire-extinguishing equip- 
ment—from one-quart hand extin- 


guishers to large motor-driven fire 
apparatus. 


LA FRANCE“? FOAMITE PROTECTION 


AGAINST FIRE 





Maybe your business is textiles, 
ora department store, or a wood- 
working shop—whatever it is, what- 
ever its size, La France and Foam- 
ite Service can show you the way 
to safeguard it from fire. Write for 
one of our representatives to call— 
without obligation. 


AMERICAN-LA FRANCE 
CORPORATION, 


and FOAMITE 


Dept. Q11, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Offices in all principal cities 


“Correct Protec- 
tion Against Fire” 
is a booklet des- 
cribing our service 
and protection. A 
free copy will be 
sent you on request, 
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never chastised publicly by their superiors. 
But into the White House last week 
poured messages of sympathy from lead- 
ing Catholics who, disapproving Father 
Burke’s outburst, appreciated how Presi- 
dent Hoover would deplore the unpleas- 
ant and far-reaching political use that 
might be made of the episode, especially 
in the South. 


—_—o— 
Prohibishop v. Publisher 


God, politics, two women and the stock- 
market have been among the vital inter- 
ests of Bishop James Cannon Jr. of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. All 
of his brethren deplored his gambling in 
stocks, and at the Dallas convention of 
his church last spring, he tearfully prom- 
ised to gamble no more, was forgiven 
(Time, May 26 et seq.). But four of his 
brethren in the South still deplored his 
conduct in general, which they felt unfitted 
him for the service of God. While he was 
honeymooning in Brazil with the second 
of the two women who have been dear 
to him, these Southerners instituted an 
inquiry by a court of elders to see if 
Bishop Cannon should be _ unfrocked 
(Time, ‘Sept. 29). Because of his con- 
spicuous activity in public affairs (“The 
Prohibishop” is the Philadelphia Record’s 
nickname for him) and because of his re- 
peated private appearances in the news, 
the Press of the land has watched his ca- 
reer closely. Knowing well that a clergy- 
man whose morals have been called in 
question is one of the most dangerous 
news creatures there is, most of the Press 


has been cautious. Unafraid, however, 
have been Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst and the Patterson-McCormick 
combine of Chicago. Both thoroughly 


Wet, neither of them deeply — both 








Randolph Hearst, personally, for $5,000,- 
ooo for “false, scandalous, defamatory and 
malicious libel.” 

The Bishop does not object legally to 
newspaper accounts of his meeting and 


d 


International 


Mrs. McCattum & Mr. CANNON 
He thinks they are being persecuted. 


these powers of the Press have investigated 
the Prohibishop boldly, intimately. Last 
week, with his spiritual trial in Virginia yet 
to stand, Bishop Cannon turned sharply on 
one of his observers. He sued William 
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The Lettergraph is easily operated, 
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Supplies for ALL Duplicators 


Have you a message to send out? Let- 
te rgraph| will reproduce it exactly—clear 
—neat—free from error. A dozen or 
5,000 as fast as you can turn. Operating 
cost 25c¢ per 1,000. 


“Does Perfect Work Results 
That Keep Clerks Busier’’ 


“T am delighted with the Lettergraph. It does 
perfect work. I had no idea how to run duplicator; 
but first copy was almost perfect. I got out several 
thousand circulars. Result, our clerks are already 
busier. Machine is better than your description, 
and our expectations.””—L. E. Northrup, General 
Merchant, Blanche, Missouri. 

Thousands of letters like this from business 
houses, railroads, factories, lodges, schools, 
churches, and professional men and women. 


HEYER DUPLICATOR CoO., Ine. 
Established 1903 


935 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc. 
[ 935 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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friendship with Mrs. Helen Hawley Mc- 
Callum of Manhattan, who last year ac- 
companied him to Palestine as secretary 
and last summer to England in the same 
capacity, and whom he married last July. 
But he does object to a Hearst report: 
“On the night before his [first] wife 
[Lura Virginia Bennett Cannon] died, 
about two years ago, Bishop Cannon vis- 
ited Mrs. McCallum in her apartment. 
From there he remained in telephonic 
communication with his sons, who were 
at their mother’s bedside in Washington. 
When he learned his wife’s condition was 
critical, he took the next train home.” 
All false, pleads the Bishop, and sug- 
gestive of “improper, unseemly and im- 
moral conduct.” He denies that he was at 
Mrs. McCallum’s apartment that night. 


Nor has he objected to newspaper re- 
ports of his conduct aboard ship upon his 
recent return from Brazil—the apparent 
indifference of the newly married couple 
to each other in public; their seldom being 
seen together; her going to breakfast long 
after him, his leaving the table long before 
her; her traveling as ““Mrs. Helen Hawley 
McCallum,” his traveling as “Mr.” Can- 
non; neither of them attending any ship’s 
religious service. 

But he does object to the Hearst papers 
stating that he tried to prevent the con- 
viction of Harry L. Goldhurst, the Man- 
hattan bucketeer who handled the Bish- 
op’s stock account and who now is serving 
a five-year sentence in Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary. 

He avers that Publisher Hearst has in- 
structed Hearstlings to the effect “that 
next to the World Court matter . . . the 
most important duty of the Hearst papers 
all over the country now is the destruction 
of the group which Bishop Cannon repre- 
sents and controls, and that this can best 
be done by constant, though careful as- 
saults.” 
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DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 


2000 declers all over America supply 
a discriminating clientele with Jones 
Sausage fresh from the farm and 
Jones Bacon and Ham smoked over 
hickory logs in the old smoke house. 


Jones Dairy Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


In the heart of Wisconsin's great dairy 
country—-owned and operated by the . 
Jones Family since 1834, 





BOUND VOLUMES OF 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Volume XV (Jan. 6-June 30, 1930) has been 
bound and is now ready for distribution. Com- 
pletely cross-indexed. Bound in dark blue 
buckram, gold lettering. Price, $5, postpaid. 
_A few copies of Volumes IX, X, XI, XII, 
XIII and XIV are also available at the same 
price. 

Address orders to M. E. Srittwe.wu, Tre, 
350 E. 22nd Street, Chicago, Lllinois. 
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The Stamp with a Memory! 
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permanent records. Dust-proof nickel -plated case pro- 


tects accurate clock. La | 
$17.50 each. Sts a lifetime. Priced at only 
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| Angeles suffers that prevents greenery? 


| history of the record 


| lief (1929), 


| dress is plain, neat. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 12) 


city explain why this magnificent thoroughfare 
is as barren as a desert of trees, shrubbery, 
flowers or grass? With theSe embellishments 
Wilshire Boulevard would be without a rival 
among the capitals of the world. Is it the lack 
of water for irrigation purposes from which Los 
In my 
admiration of this wonderful Boulevard I have 
often wondered why this absence of parking. 
Aucust Fast 
Denver, Col. 


— o— 





Oregon’s Hawley 


| Sirs: 


Will Time be good enough to give us a brief 
and activities of W. C. 
Hawley, Congressman from the rst Oregon dis- 
trict? 
A. M. DALRYMPLE 
W. W. CarrNness 
Frank C. FERGUSON 
S. B. MILs 
W. F. Brown. 
Salem, Ore. 
The record of Representative Willis 
Chatman Hawley of Oregon is as follows: 
Born: near Monroe, Ore., May 5, 1864. 
Start in life: schoolteacher. 
Career: His parents went West by the Oregon 
Trail, hewed out a farm near Monroe. Aged 15, 
he chopped wood for a professorial neighbor 


| who read him the Congressional Record, fired 


him with an ambition to sit in the House of 


Representatives. That ambition guided his early 
| life. 


Graduated by Willamette University at 
Salem, Ore. (1884), he taught school, went on 
chautauqua circuits, made political friends. Aged 
21, he married Anna M. Geisendorfer who bore 
him two sons, one daughter. (His son Cecil 
(“Stu’’), chief road man for Texas Co., last 
summer set a New York-Los Angeles round trip 
automobile record of 141 hrs. in a Buick.) He 
served as president of Oregon State Normal 


| School (1888-91), president of Willamette Uni- 


versity (1893-1902). Studying law on the side, 
he was admitted to the bar in 1894. By 1906 
he had sufficiently cultivated his district to get 
himself elected to Congress where he has served 
continuously ever since. 

In Congress: Seniority of service (23 years) 
has advanced him to the Republican chairman- 
ship of the potent House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee where all tax and tariff legislation orig- 
inate. Though his position is outranked only 
by those of the Speaker, the Majority Floor 
Leader, the Chairman of the Rules Committee, 
he does not exercise an influence on the House 
equal to his high rank. In committee younger 
members like New Jersey’s Bacharach supply 
the real driving force. 

He voted for: Tax Reduction (1922, 1924, 
1927, 1929), Boulder Dam (1928), Farm Re- 
the Jones (‘‘Five & Ten’) law, 
Reapportionment (1929), Tariff (1929, 1930). 

He voted against: Farm Relief (1928). 

He votes Dry, drinks Dry. 

As chairman of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, he has a supervisory 
power over the Treasury’s large tax refunds. 
Occasionally in a volley of statistics he defends 
these refunds against Democratic attack. 

The only famed legislation that bears his name 
is the 1930 Tariff Act (“Hawley-Smoot”) of 
which he is proud. 

In appearance he is heavy-set, heavy-jowled, 
almost bald. He lumbers when he walks. His 
No orator, he speaks cau- 
tiously and without humor. His political motto: 
“Don’t rock the boat.” 


Out of Congress: He lives frugally at the 
Woodley Apartments in Washington, avoids so- 
ciety. He is uneasy among strangers, has few 
close friends. His hobby: solitaire. He smokes 


| inexpensive cigars, is a devout Methodist, rides 


to the Capitol on the street car. He holds a 
part-time paid position on the national council 
of the Woodmen of the World. Each year he 
saves some of his $10,000 Congressional salary. 

Impartial House observers rate him thus: a 
steady-going unimaginative partisan plodder, 
thoroughly conservative in his fiscal policies. 
An experienced industrious legislator, an expert 
in government economics he lacks the personality 
to be a leader with bold initiative-—Eb. 








Why sheuld you 


“take a chance” ? 


Though trained to the minute and 
“hard as nails,” no experienced back 
or line man would risk even light 
practice without the protection of 
a dependable athletic supporter. 


If resilient youth dare not lay itself 
open to wrenched cords and crip- 
pling strains by neglecting this fa- 
miliar means of safety, how much 
greater your need of guarding the 
vital but least rugged zone of your 
body when you engage in any active 
outdoor or indoor sport! 
A Bike supporter provides such in- 
surance in sturdy and economical 
form. Its ingenious one-piece de- 
sign and high-grade elastic make it 
easy to wear, to wash, to buy. The 
safety standard of coaches, trainers 
and athletes for 55 years, Bike re- 
mains supreme in volume and value 
at 50 cents and upward. 
Pal is a de luxe type. Armored ribs 
- of live rubber knit into its soft, po- 
rous pouch give super-support and 
super-safety. Cool, luxurious, Pal 
outwears two or three ordinary sup- 
porters, yet costs only a dollar. At 
druggistsand sporting goods dealers. 


BIKE 


and Pal 
PC BAUER & BLACK) | 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago ++ New York + + Toronto 


What every man should know 

about the need and functions g a 

supporter is concisely presented in 

our new treatise “Guard the Vital 

Zone.” Address Bauer & Black, 

2546 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, for 
free copy. 
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AD 
RARE BOOKS 


may be rented for a nominal fee. Members 
throughout the United States have access to a 
large collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print, 
strange and curious books; limited, privately- 
printed editions, interesting translations and ex- 
traordinary new books, Please state occupation 
or profession when writing for information and 
lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street, Dept. J-2, New York City 
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Write for color 
catalog—free > 
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BARRETT PEN-PENCIL CO.), In 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 


for your dog-and you 


A “home in the house” for your pet. Keeps him 
off the upholstered furniture. Protects him from 
drafts—preventing colds and resultant distem- 
per. Fitted with cretonne cushion (with wash- 
able slip-cover), stuffed with best red cedar 
sawdust, which drives away fleas and insects 
and absorbs the “‘doggie”’ odors, leaving instead 
a pleasant fragrance. Sanitary and correctly 
ventilated. Strongly made yet light in weight. 
Designed by J. H. Blanchard, who for fifteen 
years has bred and raised pure bred terriers, 
and other small dogs. 


Your pet should have a Blanchard Pet Chair— 
be he Boston, Cairn, Fox Terrier, French Bull- 
dog, Peke, Pom, Scottie, Sealyham or other 
toy dog or cat. Special chairs built on order for 
larger dogs. Splendid for gifts to your dog- 
loving friends. 

Beautifully illustrated catalog with descriptions 
and prices of various styles and finishes, is yours 
for the asking. Write for it today. 


BLANCHARD PET FURNITURE 
3693 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Blanchard Pet Furniture, 
3693 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, without charge or obligation, 
Blanchard Pet Chair Catalog No. T-10. 


















ANIMALS 


Note on Bulls 


Last week, Sidney Franklin, Brooklyn 
matador, home: from Spain for a vaude- 
ville engagement (see p. 18), told a New 
York Evening Post newsman that bulls do 
not go berserk when they see red. Said 
he, “That is nonsense. ... The bull 
charges a moving object. . . . The mata- 
dor uses a red cape for esthetic reasons— 
it will not show bloodstains.” 


—©—- 


Ferocious Owls 


Last year Albert Moore Reese, zoologist 
at West Virginia State University, stopped 
thinking so much about alligators, on 
which he is an authority, and turned his 
attention to owls. His interest began when 
citizens of Morgantown, W. Va. com- 
plained about being attacked by owls. Dr. 
Reese inquired hither & yon, asked people 
who had had owl encounters to tell him 
all about their experiences. From all over 
the U. S. came letters. Last fortnight he 
published some of his data in Science 
(weekly). 

Most of the attacks were made at dusk 
or on moonlight nights. Several corre- 
spondents wrote that the birds had 
swooped close to their heads, had only 
snapped their beaks before darting away. 
The majority of victims, however, had 
actually been struck with beak or claws. 
Frequently the skin was painfully lacer- 
ated. One correspondent wrote that he 
knew a lumberjack who had suffered from 
a clawed neck for several months. In 
Louisiana, a Negro complained that an 
owl had gouged his eye out. The birds in 
one U. S. town developed a peculiar an- 
tipathy for policemen, made frequent 
passes at their blue-capped heads. 

Varied were the reasons advanced. 
Many people noted a nest in the neighbor- 
hood, agreed that the attacking owl prob- 
ably was protecting fledglings. Others 
suggested that owls may mistake the hairy 
human head for a fat, slow-moving rat. 


—_>——_- 


Wife-Stealer 


Monkey Hill in the London Zoo, home 
of 40 Abyssinian baboons, had to be 
closed to the public last week. The 
monkeyshines there had become no laugh- 
ing matter. George, a young member of 
the baboon colony, had stolen a female 
belonging to the “king,” the oldest, larg- 
est baboon of Monkey Hill. Taking her 
into an inaccessible place, he had piled up 
a barricade of sticks and stones. The 
king, who still had another mate left, 
squatted nearby, uninterested, curiously 
watched the indignation of other colony 
members. 

Mobbing together, they attacked the 
bad baboon’s barricade. After two days 
of siege, George and the female grew 
hungry, tried to get out. The monkey 
mob mauled them, chased them back. 
Then in the shadow of his hiding place, 
George killed his stolen female, ignomin- 
| iously. Monkey. moralists were satisfied. 
The wife-stealer was allowed to come out 
unharmed. The king, still uninterested, 
sat by, blinked, ate a peanut. 











SCIENCE 


U. S. Agar-Agar 


A humble Japanese mountaineer one 
chill evening long ago was sitting close to 
his stove when there came a knock on the 
worn brown door of his hut. Opening, he 
beheld standing before him his Emperor, 
the Son of Heaven, shivering with a blue- 
nosed retinue. The Emperor was lost in 
the mountains. No food had been in the 
royal stomach for some time. So honored 
was the mountaineer by the visit, so 
solicitous was he for his Emperor’s health 
that he set out an unusually large dish of 
his best seaweed jelly. When the meal 
was over the humble man, in deference 
to deity, threw away what the Son of 
Heaven could not eat. When the Emperor 
departed next morning, the mountaineer, 
thrifty, went after his lost delicacy. It 
had been frostbitten during the night. 
As the morning sun warmed it, the jelly 
disintegrated. Water separated from it 
into a little pool leaving behind a light, 
glistening mass like delicate tissue-paper 
flowers. The mountaineer, who was a bit 
of a scientist, heated the residue in water, 
saw it resume its normal form, laid the 
foundations for the great agar-agar in- 
dustry of Japan. The fundamental proc- 
ess has not changed since the mountain- 
eer’s discovery. 

Last week, George Ross Robertson, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, reported to the 
American Chemical Society that Cali- 
fornia financiers and scientists are develop- 
ing the ancient Japanese industry, have 
built in California the only agar plant in 
the world outside of the Orient. Several 
years ago Japanese fishermen discovered 
some agar-bearing sea moss on the Los 
Angeles Harbor breakwater. Realizing 
that nostalgic Orientals in the U. S. love 
bird’s-nest soup and knowing that agar- 
agar is an ingredient, they built a small 
factory, which Occidentals have taken 
over, moved, modernized. 

The source of U. S. agar is a dark red 
alga familiar along the beaches of south- 
ern California. The alga grows generally 
in turbulent waters, must be picked by 
hand. Engineers are at present at work 
on a mowing machine which will stand 
rough seas, make production cheaper. 
Often the alga grows in water 60 ft. deep 
where only experienced divers can gather 
it. The factory has to pay $180 per ton 
to these seagoing harvest hands. 

Agar is used chiefly as a culture medium 
in bacteriology because it keeps its form at 
higher temperatures than gelatin. Pe- 
troleum-agar, a familiar household in- 
testinal lubricant, contains the substance 
in small quantities. It is useful in the 
making of glue, transparent silk, paper. 

_o 


Einstein Assisted 

Last week, the Josiah Macy Jr. Fund, 
created six months ago by Mrs. Walter 
Graeme Ladd (of the rich New Jersey 
Macy family), established a fellowship to 
pay the expenses of an assistant for Dr. 
Einstein. First incumbent will be Dr. 
Einstein’s good friend and familiar, Dr. 
Walter Mayer, mathematician at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. 
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Tall Ship* 


THE WANDERER OF LiveRPOoL—John 
Masefield—Macmillan ($3.50).+ 

The first book John Masefield has writ- 
ten as England’s Poet Laureate is appro- 
priately a book about an English ship: the 
steel four-masted barque Wanderer of 
Liverpool. The Wanderer has already ap- 
peared in enterprising Publisher Hearst’s 
Cosmopolitan. Not all the book is poetry, 
but even Masefield’s prose descriptions of 
his heroine have often the ring of verse. 

The Wanderer was built in her owners’ 
(W. H. Potter & Co.) yards in Liverpool, 
launched in 1891. She was the biggest 
sailing ship yet built, over 300 ft. long, of 
nearly 3,000 tons. “She was of a full model, 
wall-sided, rather hard in the bilge and 
with a flat floor, though she grew some- 
what sweeter aft. Above the water-line, 
she was lovely... . She was the last 
achievement in sailing-ship building and 
rigging: nothing finer had been done, or 
ever was done.” But her very first voyage 
started with disaster. While still under 
tow she ran into heavy weather which 
thickened rapidly into a hurricane, parted 
her from her tug and left her riding help- 
less. The storm whipped her new rigging 
to shreds. Some gear swinging loose 
killed her captain. The blow over, she 
limped back to Liverpool for repairs. 
There Masefield saw her. “I have seen 
much beauty, but she was the most beau- 
tiful thing. She was so splendid, and so 
distresst: she was also moving as though 
she were alive.” 

In all, the Wanderer made ten long voy- 
ages, but never one without some acci- 
dent. “Men fell from aloft and overboard 
from her; others died, or broke bones, in 
her; she lost some spars; she took charge 
of her tugs; her cargoes shifted; she was 
on fire once and ashore four times.” 
Finally, on April 14, 1907, at anchor in 
the Elbe River at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a German troopship ran her down 
and sank her. Her officers and crew got 
off without loss of life, but she was a total 
loss. There part of the wreck still lies, in 
24 ft. of water. 

In two long poems Masefield tells of her 
first voyage and her last; in many shorter 
lyrics sings the praises of the Wanderer 
and her vanished kind. Always a compe- 
tent narrative poet, the ageing Masefield 
embroiders fewer purple passages, forges 
no mighty lines. But he can still write a 
chantey which cries for music. The first 
verse: 

In Liverpool where I was bred, 

A long, long time ago, 

They taught me how to heave the lead. 

(Chorus) And across the Western Ocean 

We’re bound away today. 

They'll give me a donkey’s breakfast, 

When I sign away my pay; 

And across the Western Ocean 

We’re bound away today. 


tBoth regular and limited ($20) editions, 
Published Nov. 3. 


The Author. John Masefield was a 
poor boy, is not a rich man. Born in Liv- 
erpool, he went to sea at 14. As every 
Masefield devotee knows, he once worked 
as handyman in a New York bar. But for 
25 years he has been a teetotaller, liking 
the looks but not the taste of wine. He 
lives with his wife and daughter on Boar’s 
Hill, five miles from Oxford, where his 
melancholy mien and rusty, plunging gait 
are a perennial peripatetic phenomenon. 
He founded the amateur Boar’s Hill Play- 
ers, who acted now Shakespeare, now 
Masefield; he himself once played the 
ghost in Hamlet, hinnying like a snipe. 








Keystone 
JoHN MASEFIELD 


“Rather hard in the bilge, she grew 
somewhat sweeter aft.” 


Of his many books of verse, best-known 
are: Dauber, The Everlasting Mercy, 
Reynard the Fox. Last month U. S. radio 
audiences heard him recite his famed Sea 
Fever, heard him hope he would not 
sneeze (TIME, Sept. 22). 


—_—o©— 
The Sanger Saga, Cont’d 


THE Foot oF THE FAmMIty—Margaret 
Kennedy—Doubleday, Doran ($2). 


Old Albert Sanger died, Tessa died, 
Lewis Dodd went back to the efficient arms 
of Florence Churcill, whom he had mar- 
ried without knowing exactly why. With 
things that way The Constant Nymph 
ended; the story of the Sanger family, 
Sanger’s circus, seemed to be over. But 
Tessa’s brothers, Sebastian and Caryl, 
were left. The Fool of the Family tells 
about them. With these two so different 
Sangers Margaret Kennedy continues the 
story that The Constant Nymph started 
in 1924. 

Caryl has little in common with Se- 
bastian. He likes him as a brother, as a 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East gend St., New 


York City. 
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reminder of the strange happy days when 
the family was together. But Sebastian is 
too much the turbulent, nose-thumbing 
Sanger for intimate comradeship. And 
Caryl, so far as Sebastian is concerned, is 
little more than the fool of the family, a 
queer fellow simply because he is quite 
without eccentricity or individuality of any 
sort. When they meet, things usually 
happen to the advantage of Sebastian, 
whether he especially wants them to or 
not. 

In Venice they meet. Disaster immedi- 
ately pounces upon Caryl. Powerless to 
prevent it, he sees his first opportunity 
to attract some notice as a pianist casually 
swept aside by his brother. Sebastian’s 
motives are purely fraternal when he 
starts out to help Caryl find Fenella, the 
girl Caryl loves, the girl who has sworn 
eternal love to him. Caryl again sits by 
while Sebastian’s fraternal motives are 
overcome by something warmer. After 
Venice, where his ambition has foundered, 
and the Dolomites, where the search for 
Fenella and Sebastian’s conquest of her 
has taken place, Caryl goes to London. 
Sebastian follows, continuing his bland 
usurpation of Caryl’s life. The reasons 
for these happenings are bona fide. They 
are found in Sebastian’s genius, in his 
egotism, his self-sufficiency, which enable 
him to disregard the minutiae that make 
up most of Caryl’s life. They also are 
found in Caryl’s defeatist recognition of 
Sebastian’s genius. 

But if the Sanger strain is not strong 
in Caryl it is nonetheless there. He has 
its troubled spirit if he has not its fire. 
Gemma, the little hoyden that Sebastian 
has picked up and lives with contentedly 
and illegally, knows it is there before the 
others do. She provoked it one afternoon 
in the Dolomites. Gemma knows, too, 
that Caryl’s solidness is a much-needed 
compensation to Sebastian’s brilliance. 
When Sebastian goes off to Paris to con- 
duct the opening of his first ballet, he 
leaves Gemma in an ecstasy of fear for 
her sick baby and of anger at Sebastian’s 
incomplete sympathy. The baby dies. It 
is Caryl who soothes Gemma, takes care 
of her, distracts her from bitterness and 
madness. 

The Sanger strain in Caryl becomes 
completely apparent to Sebastian on his 
return from Paris when Caryl, told by 
Gemma of Sebastian’s relations with 
Fenella, kicks him downstairs. Sebastian 
promptly calls Fenella and runs away with 
her. But this time Caryl profits. Like 
most things brilliant, Sebastian’s charms 
are not particularly adaptable. When 
Caryl, bent on delivering a message to Se- 
bastian and resigned to the loss of Fenella, 
finds them together, he discovers that all 
is not harmony between them, that Se- 
bastian is thinking of Gemma, Fenella 
thinking of Caryl. After that Caryl takes 
Fenella away. Sebastian will go back to 
Gemma, who will be waiting for him. 

The Author. Margaret Kennedy went 
to Somerville College, Oxford, where, in 
Sir Hugh Allen’s famed Oxford Bach 
Choir, she acquired the knowledge of 
music that is demonstrated in many of 
her books. Still in her early thirties, she 
has written six books, including a modern 
European history text. Her husband is 
David Davis, onetime secretary of Her- 
bert Asquith. 





The Municipal Pier at St. Petersburg, Fla., is 
heated at an instant’s notice, with 


Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters. 


Have You a 


Heating Problem? 


The management of the Munici- | 


pal Pier at St. Petersburg, Fla., 


recognized the necessity of com- | 


fort for patrons at all times. Real- 
izing the importance of providing 
heat during even cold days or 


nights in that section, Humphrey | 
Gas Unit Heaters were installed. | 
As a result heat is available at an | 


instant’s notice, thermostatic con- 
trol affords constant protection 
against discomfort. 


Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters burn | 
gas—the ideal fuel, and burn this | 


gas with the greatest efficiency. 
They are suspended from the ceil- 


ing thus making all floor space | 


available for profitable purposes. 


If you have a heating problem to | 
solve why not find out how you | 


can secure the greatest heating 
efficiency through the use of 
Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters in 
factory, store, garage or public 
building. 


Write for interesting catalog. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
New York ~ Pittsburgh 
Cleveland «+ San Francisco 
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College of Surgeons 


The American College of Surgeons met 
at Philadelphia last week and pithily dis- 
cussed professorial problems. 

Ignorant Public. “The Public is more 
ignorant about medicine than any other 
science.”"—Dr. Charles Horace Mayo, 
Rochester, Minn., who, like his older 
brother Dr. William James Mayo (also 
at this meeting), always makes arresting 
remarks at conventions. 

Laggard Brains. “Is there any use of 
making it possible for a man to live to be 
go, if his brain dies at the age of 70? ... 
Until we teach them and educate them 
how to live so that their brains will con- 
tinue to function for the years added to 
the bodies’ life, there is little use in in- 
creasing the life span.”—Dr. Mayo. 

Practical Education. “From $7,000 to 
$10,000 is necessary to enter the practice 
of medicine. From the first day the 
student enters medical college he should 
come into contact with clinical medicine. 
Perhaps the time will come when our 
undergraduate medical schools will turn 
out only general practitioners, who will 
not be taught the minutiae of the theories 
and methods they will not use when they 
are in practice, but will be trained to ob- 
serve the results of skilled examinations 
by others, especially those using labora- 
tory methods, and to correlate them.”— 
Dr. William James Mayo. 

Pernicious Cinema. Movie pictures 
of operations have been lauded as a means 
of instruction. But, “the cinematograph 
is a dangerous method if it is offered in 
place of the more laborious method, where 
the learner comes into direct contact with 
the patient. For the post-graduate teach- 
ing it may prove useful.’”—Professor 
George Grey Turner, Royal College of 
Surgeons, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, John B. 
Murphy Memorial Orator. 

Electro-Surgery, the use of a cauteriz- 
ing knife, is as far ahead of scalpel surgery 
“as the modern electric tram is ahead of 
the lumbering horse car.”—Dr. Howard 
Atwood Kelly, Baltimore. It permits ele- 
gant excision of cancer ramifications and 
delicate areas of the brain. It may permit 
operations of the spinal cord. But Presi- 
dent-elect Allen Buckner Kanavel, Chi- 
cago, pointed out that coagulation caused 
by the cautery is more likely to scatter 
malignant growths than to retard or de- 
stroy them. 

Cancer eradication requires, in the first 
instance, five or six great research institu- 
tions, each costing at least $10,000,000, 
established at strategic points throughout 
the U. S—Dr. James Ewing, Manhattan. 

Bronchiectasis, dilatation and inflam- 
mation of the bronchial walls, is the unsus- 
pected cause of 95% of all “bronchitis” 
cases.—Dr. Edward William Alton Ochs- 
ner, New Orleans. Dr. Ochsner has not yet 
placated Governor Huey Pearce Long of 
Louisiana, who ousted the able young 
surgeon from his post in New Orleans’ 
Charity Hospital (Trae, Oct. 6). 

Surgical Threads. Manufacturers of 
braided silk and catgut used in sewing up 
wounds heretofore have tested their 
threads five or six days to detect any 
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latent germs. Henceforth, to satisfy fel- 
lows of the College of Surgeons, surgical 
threads must undergo 13 days’ test—this 
the suggestion of Dr. Frank Lamont 
Meleney, Manhattan. 

Accident Hospitals. “More persons 
are maimed for life each year in automo- 
bile and industrial accidents in this coun- 
try than were similarly injured in the 
U. S. Army during the World War. Most 
of the permanent injuries are due to the 
incompetence or ignorance of the surgeons 
or physicians to whom the accident vic- 
tims are taken for treatment.” Base hos- 
pitals should be established in cities for 
the sole care of accident cases.—Dr. 
Frederick Atwood Besley, Chicago. 

President and No. 1 U. S. surgeon for 
next year is Dr. Allen Buckner Kanavel, 
56, Chicago, professor of Surgery at 
Northwestern University; succeeding Dr. 
Charles Jefferson Miller, 56, New Orleans 
gynecologist. 


Adolescence 


The first conference ever held on the 
problems of adolescence, conducted at 
Cleveland last week by the Brush Founda- 
tion and Western Reserve University, 
served to show how little is known about 
the profound physical and mental changes 
which occur as children turn into adults. 
Time after time the two dozen speakers 
were obliged to qualify their statements 
with “it seems,” “perhaps,” “so far as is 
known.” Although the harvest was 
meagre, it supplied ample seeds for further 
cultivating. Some seeds: 

@ “Adolescence is a misnomer. There is 
no phase of development which delimits 
the state of adolescence unless it be the 
sudden supervention of those phenomena 
associated with the blossoming of the sex 
function. But this occurs over a wide 
range of years. ... Man is the only 
mammal with a prolonged period of de- 
velopment which may roughly be called 
the age of adolescence.” At birth a rat 
has a physiological age equivalent to a 
nine-year-old child. “The elephant, in 
spite of its huge bulk, seems to pass 
through the successive phases of develop- 
ment to adulthood at approximately the 
same chronological rate as man.” Anthro- 
poids and Man keep time for six years. 
Then suddenly the anthropoids spurt. A 
seven-year ape equals a 124-year boy; 
an eight-year ape a 20-year boy.—Dr. 
Thomas Wingate Todd, Cleveland. 

@ Girls of 12 and boys of 144 grow sud- 
denly. The growth accompanies develop- 
ment of secondary sex characters. Girls 
and boys grow at the same rate until the 
eleventh year. Then girls grow faster than 
boys. At 15 boys begin to grow faster and 
soon overtake the girls—Dr. Charles 
Benedict Davenport, Cold Spring Harbor, 
L. {. 

@ “In late infancy and in childhood the 
face as a whole grows at its highest rate 
of speed.” It grows more from lips to ears 
than from forehead to chin or cheek to 
cheek. In girls the face deepens from lips 
to ears until the ninth year. Then until 
the 15th year it spreads—Dr. Milo Hell- 
man, Manhattan. 
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HIS series of advertisements is 

designed to acquaint business men 
with Grinnell Company as it really is. 
Automatic Sprinkler protection is not the 
entire business of the Company. Its high 
reputation for many other industrial 
piping specialities and commodities has 
been built on super-standards of manu- 
facture and on original conceptions 
which are well known to engineers and 
architects. Business men, too, need to 
know the real quality in these products. 


The ORGANIZING HAND 


prepares for 


our NEEDS 


0 METALLURG 


‘ bios EER T 
. “0 L ENGINEER | 
Tegner 
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the copper unit heater. A better and cheaper 
means of heating many types of industrial and commercial 
buildings. 


A revolutionary improvement over 
Pipe coils for room cooling and refrigeration. 


with the famous Hydron 
bellows, insuring perfect operation of your steam radiators. 


Pipe bends, welded headers and the Triple 

XXX line for super power work. 
“i oney threaded, accurately machined and 
rigidly inspected. 
featuring easy adjustability after the piping 
is up. 

Complete systems employing 
the unique automatic control, Amco. 

with the famous Quartz bulb 


head. The world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer and con- 
tractor. 


Pipe Fittings 


for instance 


{VEN a pipe fitting can be a fine masterpiece of casting 
threading and machining, or, it can be too crude to use 
in any high class piping system. 


Leading engineers and contractors of America know why 
the Grinnell Company has never made ordinary fittings. Since 
super-quality fittings are needed for automatic sprinkler work 
that is the standard for all fittings made by Grinnell. 


Contractors prefer Grinnell fittings because of ease and 
speed of construction. Building owners specify them because 
they want fine appearance and low maintenance. This applies 
equally to both the cast and malleable lines. 

For the same two reasons, exactly, Grinnell adjustable pipe 
hangers win preference and are specified by architects, engi- 
neers and owners of buildings. 


GRINNELL COMPANY 


Branches in all Principal Cities Executive Offices: Providence, R. I 





THE NEW 


TEXACO..... 


be e ° 
“more than meets the requirements of 
todays high compression engines, says ie 


HOCHSTADTER LABORATORIES, INC., 


STUDY of this report reveals 
a number of interesting facts 
about this new lubricant. It is defi- 
nitely shown that the new Texaco 
Golden Motor Oil has a higher vis- 
cosity at high temperatures and a 
lower viscosity at low temperatures. 
It is an oil with a flatter viscosity 
curve, which means greater heat- 
resisting qualities and a longer-last- 
ing body. 
It will hold its lubricating quali- 
ties throughout the entire 
range of engine tempera- 


tures with a very low oil 
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TE xiaco 


consumption. This was substantiated 
and proved in a nation-wide road test 
under extremely varied driving con- 
ditions in which the thirteen test 
cars averaged 790 miles to the quart. 
The new Texaco is manufactured 
in 5 grades: C, D, E, F, and G, con- 
forming with Society of Automotive 
Engineers viscosity gradings. Sold 
in all of our 48 States under the 
Texaco Red Star with the Green T. 
30¢ a quart (35¢ for Grade G). 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 
Refiners of a complete line of Texaco 
Petroleum Products including Gasoline, 
Motor Oil, Industrial Lubricants, Rail- 


road and Marine Lubricants, Farm Lubri- 


cants, Road Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing. 


THE HOCHSTADTER LABORATORIES, INC. 
Technicians in the examination of Petroleum 
Products for over twenty years. They are as- 
sociated through individual memberships in 
twelve recognized Scientific Societies. 








